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MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 
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WHO MARRIED THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O’ Hara’s Wife.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
ALFRED, LORD. ANERLY 


“Man’s love ever changes, his heart ever ranges 

From flower to flower like a butterfly ; 

Woman loves through joy and sorrow, 
Yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, 
If a man smile or if he sigh. 

Mxs. Owens paused with her work in her hand 
and held her’ head in its large, old-fashioned 
friled cap a’ little on one side, while she 
listened attentively as if afraid that somebody 
might overhear what she ‘had jto say to the 
doctor. 

“T wouldn’t have her know what I know and 
what I think, not if it was ever so; deed to good- 
ness, doctor, but it’s my belief, sir, that poor 
creature is no more married to my lord than I 
am married to you, sir.” 

The old lady could hardly have put the case 
more strongly. The doctor was twenty years 
younger than Mrs. Owens, besides which, he 
had a wife and a large family of sons and 
daughters. He smiled good temperedly : 





[A FRUITLESS APPEAL. } 


* Then I’m afraid she has but a small chance, 
poor little soul. But tell me, what did Lord 
Anerly say? Is he a scamp, da you think ?” 

“TI think he’s like most of the men folk, 
doctor—excuse my saying so, there might be 
one here and there like my poor husband or like 
you, doctor, but, indeed, I think, taking them 
altogether, the men are a downright bad lot, and 
when you come to a young. nobleman, hand- 
some ané rich, and with all the most beautiful 
young ladies thinking of him, and trying to win 
him, it’s ridiculous to fancy that he could marry 
a mere little governess. The countess don’t 
think so much of her as she does of her own 
maid, Miss Everet. Miss Chantry is pretty, 
but there’s beautiful ladies with fortunes and 
old family names trying for my lord, and he’s 
like his father before him. The Anerlys were 
always rakes, sir, always. Why when.the pre- 
sent earl was young no girl could pass through 
the park when he was about but what he would 
be after her talking nonsense to her; he has 
talked nonsense to me, who am older than him 
a good seven years. Ay, but he. was a rake, 
and this young fellow when he went away was 
eighteen years old, but he was always about with 
his gun, or scouring the country on the wildest 
horses in the stables. He got nearly drowned 
once fording the river, and——” 

“Tut!” interrupted the doctor; ‘‘a madcap, 
but no vice, not a whit, at eighteen.” 

“ Ay, but he’s been with the officers, who are 
such a lazy, good-for-nothing lot. They think 
no more of blighting a poor young girl’s life and 
breaking her heart than they do of shooting a 
rabbit in a wood ; it’s all sport to them, doctor.” 

“ But what did he say ? Are we never to come 
to that?” The doctor spoke impatiently. 
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“Well, sir, I said to him—my Lord Anerly, 
your lady is very, very ill, I don’t think she 
will live, your lordship. If you don’t come up 
to my place and see her——” 

«« What the deuce——’ began he. 

“ And then he stopped and looked hard at 
me in the faint light. The moon was getting 
up above the trees and just then the wind arose 
and cried through the wood below like a human 
soul in pain. 

“«Oh, my lord,’ I said—and of course I 
dropped a humble curtsey—‘ Oh, my lord, I 
said, ‘do have pity on her. I almost think she 
won’t get over it, I do, indeed.’ 


“« Will you walk in there?’ says he, speak- 
ing as stern and cold as a judge who is going to 
put on the black cap. 


«And he draws a key from his pocket and 
opens the French window of his own room, and 
points with his finger for me to go in first, then 
he follows me, and lights the gas. He locks 
the glass door and draws the great velvet cur- 
tains close, so that nobody standing outside can 
see us, then he drops into a chair, and I, stand- 
ing opposite him, see how pale he is with anger 
or sorrow — which I could’ not say, but he’s 
that handsome, Doctor Phillips, that I don’t 
wonder at his turning any girl’s head. I should 
not like to trust one of my own daughters if he 
tried to make a fool of her, and that’s the 
truth.” 

All the daughters of good Mrs. Owen were 
married save the two at home at the farm, and 
both of those were years older than Lord Anerly 
—stout, plain, honest, rough women. So the 
doctor said, hastily: 
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“No fear for them. New tel] mq what did 
this handsome live lomd say for Mjmself ?” 

** Says he: ry 

«Are you Mrs. Owens, of the farm. Glan 
something or other ?” 

« « @lanvallon, my lord,’ says I. 

“Ah,” says he; “welk’ says he: ‘soa young 
person is ill up there at your house. I have 

eard all about it.’ 

«Your wife, my lord,” says I. 

«Then he smiles a little. 

«What an extraordinary tale to tell,’ says 
he, ‘she must be out éfher wits, poor thing.’ 

“ «My lord,’ says £, “don’t trifle, for indeed, 
indeed, my lord, it’s life and death to her, poor 
thing. She will run madand do some dreadful 
thing which will get into all the papers and 
you talked of, my lord. If you don’t act the 
gentleman by her, my lord, she’ll drown henself 
or cut her pees young beautiful threat, om 
sO: ing if you don’t look out, and them her 
be upon your head, my lord!’ and I 
burst ont crying and sobbi 

**T never see any: face work as hi¢ did, He 
looked as if he was about tofaint; he got ugamd: 


went to a black carved sideboard and took: 
bottle of brandy and long gree, cut ae 


and he nearly it with brandy and it 
all off; them he comes and! stands me and 
looks at me Beld and straight with hand- 

















of His life, the epward! And did’he refuse te 
eaqme and see her ?” 

Yes, sir, he said: 

«TT don’t. want.<to. see-;your ient,":Mre.. 
Owens ; the best thing a young’ felléw can ‘do 
under sueh circumstances as these is to keep 
out of the way of an excitable woman like this 
who can’t hold‘her tongue.’ | 

««* And you won’t come and see her, my lord?’ 
I said. 

*«*No,’ says he, with an ugly oath, ‘I won’t; 
Pll send her a banknote by post when I can, for 
‘the earl and the stepdame are not generous, but 
a Lord Anerly is not at the beck of every 
‘tyumpery girl he has been civil to when he was 
idle and bored in country quarters. No, I won’t 
come,.and if she molests me, comes here 
of ‘that sort, I shall let the law take 

tell herso. Now before you go, take 


of wine, for 
yout, fain halliwe: fou get home. After 
all,” says, he, while he was pouring out rich 
ert wine into a large glass, ‘after all, Mrs. 
‘Bam not quite a villain at heart, and 
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wil this, I honour you for being kind to— }? 
ee peor oan im distress ; so accept my, 

» and dqg’t talk about my ing 
blood om 
that wine 
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things that} theiz little lay shipe | quite in- 
ondinately fomd of piescrusts. | Anna, the 
leading spirit, the-rebel- with self-wil] 
of the fiery. Penrythans in her veins, is quite 
determined that Lady Bertha and herself shall 
each have a large, round, yellow- lemon cheese- 
cake apieces -  -——--- - — 0 

This species of dainty was ever much coveted 
by the Ladies Anna and Bertha, aged nine and 
eleven. Lady Anna, as we just now said, had 
all the indomitable self will of the Penrythans, 
She had made up her mind to gain possession of 
the cheesecakes, and she set her wits briskly to 
work to achieve this desirable end. The little 
ladies had no governess since the abrupt depar- 


ture of Edi msequently they had much time 
on their handm 
With re Anna; it was quite. cor- 
rect to assert thatthe lines of Doctor Watts, 


@ certaim, dark 

































































Penrytham Before to-morrow. The-eavli would 


<< Te were?’ saysehe, <I should Havetonguit | 


leave a petinyfrom nae: Tiecounitess, 
as Miss: knows, is only my her, }, 
® stepni Ft be expected’ to adtilike'a real | He 


ne, peep Eady De If ie pete th 
me, Perirythat 3 : to F& 
¥ would Tot betie. She’ cdnid‘}: 


be i . c 
make theredet eave all’ Hig’ lan@® to those’ two’ | retarh: 


the'latids a¥@"rfot entailed. I 

as a spite against me, 
and wants toruinme. Much good will that do 
her. Your sex are spiteful, madame. Ha, ha, 
ha!’ adds he, with a laugh, as cold and cruel 
as the north-east wind when it comes with 
threatenings of snow down the mountain sides. 
And he takes to striding up and down the room, 
looking like a prince in.p play as I saw once 
when 1 went to London forty years ago, he was 
so tall and dark, and wonderful handsome. 

“« «My lord,’ I says, ‘I think the pdor thing has 
ated very foolish v in telling your secret, and 
so perhaps it would be wiser to hide it from your 
stepmamma, and the earl and you may rely on 
me,’ I said, whereat he laughed his proud, 
scornful laugh; but I went on’ falking all the 
same. ‘So let us say nothing about her beimg 
your wife, my lord, only come and see her, if it’s 
only for one half an hour, just to put comfort 
into her poor heart and Jet, her know that you 
love her still, my lord, and the poor, dear, help- 
less little one, the swéetest little baby girl, my 
lord, I ever saw in all my life, and I have seen 
@ many.’ 

« * No doubt,’ says. he, in his scornful tones ; 
‘but I hate babies, madame, always did from a 
lad. It’s natural to me, Mrs, Owertis,’ he says, 
‘to hate babies, and I don’t believe I have the 
honour to be the papa of the little atom of femi- 
nine .idiotcy you have now in your house. As 
for Miss Chantry,’ here he. turns and looks me 
full in the face, ‘as for Miss Chantry,’ says he, 
‘tell her that Lord Anerly sends his compli- 
ments to her, and begs to tell her that she is 
the greatest fool he ever met with in his 
life.’ ” 

“The fellow is.a brute !’ roared out the 
good doctor, in a butst of ‘honest’ rage. “A 
scamp!” ‘The worthy doctor’s voice was hoarse 
with ‘wrath. “Oh, if she ‘weré ‘niy daughter, 
Mrs. Owerls, his being a lord shovld not save 


girls of HOPS) 


suppose Miss C 








pim, for I would thrash ‘him to within an ich 










ners } . attteats every | 7 
night, and he pays the uttost- attention te haty 
Grace Biddulphy-and'she has* beer mad in love 


with him ever since she’ Was fourteen. She’s 
twenty-four now and plain, but lady-like ; very 
meek-hearted and rich. Ah, it’s her money he’s 
after!’’ 

“But it’s preposterous,” : said’ the’ doctor; 
* this r creature meritions the chtrch and 
the clergyman who married’ her at the said 
church ; ahd’ there’ mtist be the register; that 
ought to be'seéh to at orice: F think I'll write 
and ask the ‘yicar.” 

And then the good doctor paused’ and remem- 
bered the delicate wife and’seyer children who 
were dépendént on him for ‘bréad, and he 
admitted to himself that it would be’ ‘a dreadful- 
thing to mix himself up in the affairs of these 
great folks, and have an eafl, a eountéss, and! a 
Lord Arierly for bis enemiés, antl his children’s 
enemies after him, for the Pénrythan’ family 
was a proud and fiéry anti vindittive family. 

“No, when she is better she must’ get those 
proofs herself,” said thé doctér, to himself. “If 
they exist at all they won’t hurt by keeping a 
few weéks longer. I am afraid that they do 
not exist though save in’ the bewildered brain of 
the poor, beautifal young creature’ upstairs. 
May Heaven have’ pity tpon her.” 

Soon after this the edod dottér tob& his depar- 
ture from’ the fart of Glanvalion. 

» . é # + 


Another three days are past. It is Monday, 
the tenth of December, 18—.' This is the day 
whén the ball an@ suppér is to:be’ givén to the 
tenants at Penrythain Castle. Codking has been 
géing on for two ddys im the great Kitchens ; the 
cakes ati@ jejlies and pastry and creams are all 
spread out in the housekeeper's tooms. It is 
oné rule of the cougtess that her little daughters 
are never to eat pastry, 

“Tt is bad,” she bays, *f for their complexion.” 
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“Yo = always too hard on her, Brice,” 
said the housekeeper. 

“TI never did like her, ma’am, and that’s the 
truth,” said Brice, “and you know I suppose 
She lays claim to be Lord Anerly’s wife? Ha! 
ha! His lordship is too sensible a nobleman for 
such goings on as that. I wonder what she will 
say when she heats the widdhing fixed for 
him and Lady Grace Biddulph, not that“hé carts 
anything for her. It’s only her fortune he is 








marrying.” 
By this time the young ladies had each eaten 
a large cheesecake apiece. ly Arita‘ held up. 






her finger to her chubby sister. 

“Come,” she whispéred,. “ befor’ they find us.. 
I want to speak to you?” ' 

So they stole back to the schoolroom. There 
Lady Anna kneeled down.before the fire on the 
hearthrug, and throwing up her pretty white 
hands above her ‘pretty golden head, she ex- 
claimed : 

« How wicked“ grown up’ péoplé are; to think 
of their all telling us Miss was’ in 
'London when she’s at Glanivalloa,‘afid has “got 
a baby. We must go and see it and nuvse it. 
We love babies. I suppose she’sthe mother of 
it 2”? : : 

“Yes, I daresay she bought it in-Penrythan,” 
responded:littlé Lady, Bertha; gravely. 

“Then we'll: go and see.it,’’ said, y Anna. 
“You and I, and.we’ll tell her. about, A ie 
party, and about his going to be married.. Brice 
said something, about Miss Chantry , being 
Alfred’s wifé.” mate 

“No, she didn’t,” responded Bertha. “ She 
said she didn’t like her.” ‘3 P ety 

«You little simpleton: . She said also, that 
she called herself Alfred’s wife, but, that’s 
a falsehood of Brice’s because she’s never seen 
him. Now; lét us ask our mother to let us have 
a ride with Roberts, and,then we'll go to Glan- 




























So it comes to pass itt the natural order of 


vallon arid see our dear Miss Chantry.and the 
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baby she has bought, and we'll tell her about 
Alfred’s: party and about his going to marry 
Grace; Grace told us that herself,and 
gaid we should belittle bridesmaids, and have 
real gold lockets.and chains. Come along.” 


A large square room, with a wide window 
seat painted: white.’:The window looks only 
upon the bare, rough: hill: of :Glanvallon,. rising 
straight “béfore the house at-that side, 
seeming to meet the leaden-colouréd heaven at 
the summit. + tyiltss 

The floor of the room is bare, but sovelean 
and white. that it.almost, would seem a pity-to 
cover it with a carpet. . sere is a large tent 
bedstead—an old-fashioned but comfortable 
affair, with snowy, dainty curtains. <A large fire 
roars up the wide paunneT 5 ® e rug of 
crimson, wool is spread in front of the fender. 
In a low. rocking chair, close to the fire, sits a 
young and lovely woman. . 

She, wears a long dressing-robe of violet- 


coloured flannel, fastened down with bows sf “4 


violet. satin ribbon. Her dark hair is wo 
simply rea her head is she pode en a 
ently; she.is employed in a 8 
erie anaes dress, with the word “ Lilian” 
in violet silk under a broad frill of the material 
at the bottom of the tiny skirt... 
In a poor old battered cradle lies a child, 
sleeping on a soft white pillow—a tiny infant, 
three weeks 01d. “At last’ Hdith puts down her 
work and léoks at her child. © ~ 
“ How lovely and peaceful she is; how I wish 
my Alfred could see his child.' Stran 
never comes ‘near'me, but of course that cruel 
step-niother Keeps him in ignorance. He’ does 
not know thit Fam here, ‘I will read his last 
deat ee 3; I have worn it next my heart 
until it is alinost im rags.” ' 
She took front her ‘breast a’ letter worn and 
torn; she kissed A mares opened it, and 
read aloud to herself. There was nobody but 
the baby to Hear the following letter. 





CHAPTER VI. 
LADIES ANNA AND BEBTHA. 
YedI pine in v. 
By the sad 708, ware, . 
Come again, bright days, 
> and? pleasure gone! 
Come again; brignt days, come)again, ! 
“* Montreat, July 11th. 

“My own, Betovep,— 

*ThHé mail is just ‘starting, so ex- 
cuse haste; I will write’a longer letter next time, 
but this is only:to’assure you that I ath alive 
and well, for I know what a nervous, anxiots, 
imaginative, ‘welftorménting being is “my 
sweetest wife. Whisper it low, my own darling, 
that holy word: wife. Nobody must guess just 

et at our sweet secret. I have a hard,,relent- 

ess judge in i, step-mother. She thinks of 
her own gai ; Her constant object isto secure 
larger and still larger settlements,on those little 
feminine representatives, of hers. She.is fifteen 
years younger. than the earl, and young for her 
ears, beautiful. too,, with .a.,.well-preserved 
uty, but her heart;is of stone. avi © 

“My father’s health is, failing, his mental 
grasp is not.what it: was. She has unbounded | 
influence over him. If he found out now. that, 
we were married, she would make him turn me! 
& beggar’on the world—a titled beggar, with 
my ‘captain’s pay.. ‘The yp! lands he could 
leayé away ftom me. if’ he’ chose, so we must 
hide -our ‘secret a littlé while longer. When 
Tcomé home at ‘Chtistmas—I am to have sick 
leave then, for I have not beea well of late—I 
shall induce my father to settle on me Newlands 
Park in Surrey ; it’s worth four thousand a year. 
When that is secured to us, we need not fear 
if we are fount Out. Anyhow this miserable 
time of parting will be over. 

“ We shalh be together, dear love, evemif our 
marriage be only suspected ,by,,the world... I 
will never from you when once we meet 
again, my Kdith. Ishall sellout of the army 
and'we will go abroad to Italy or Switzerland, 





and live on the four thousand.a year from’ New- 
lands Park. I send you twenty pounds: by this 
mail; I am in debt. .I -have sown: all my wild 
oats, Edith, sown them. all, and reaped: a noti 
very pleasant. harvest, but now,,,please heaven, 
I will only plant such good seeds as: shall bring 
forth good fruit, which shall grow in the para- 
dise—that. happy garden of our domestic love, 
and of our home. You fret too much about what 
you tell me, Vey) 

‘Get away before the time;go to: London 
‘and take rooms at nineteen, Gloucester Place; 
Portman Square. I know ‘the le there; 
call yourself Mrs. Alfred Vincent.| -You, know 
I am Alfred ‘Vincent Anerly;{I wilh send you 
one hundred pounds before. the time, but I shall,. 
I believe, be: in England, before our child is 
born—Heaven grant I[;may: Now; my. love, 
Heaven bless you; this is a stupid: letter, but it 
assures, you.of my love. Oh, how:I long to see 
you again, aud elasp you in my arms;,youate 
more te, me than my life, u 

': “Believe me, my wife, ‘ever your own, | 

; So 6 ee” ANERLY,” 

Again and agaim Edith read» this letter. Its 
words were engraven ‘on her impassioned heart. 
Burely they testified: to: a.hukband’s love, to a 
desire for her comfort, to a loiging desire to 
clasp her to his breast? But,.alas! she ‘had 
received that letter in. July and here ‘was 
December,;;and Alfred had never once written 
to her since, though she had: written so: many 
times to him. 
» Hehad:sent her no money, so that she had 


he | been obliged: to advertise’ for:a situation. ‘She 


had been .to. the .Governess’s. Institution in 
Harley Street,and had there been most strangely 
on into. communication with:the Countess: of 
Penrythan; the step-mother of Lord Anerly, and 
she had been. engaged as English governess to 
the ladies Bertha and Anna, at a:salary of si 
pounds avcyear, and now Alfred -had come’ 

to that noble, ancestral.home, of which he had 
spoken so much to her, and, it seemed:almost, 
that hé had changed towards her, 

“Tf it is 80,” ‘said Edith, ! folding): up the 
letter and replacing it néxt her heart+—“if it is 
so, the cruel countess has. intercepted ‘our 
letters; it is mysterious though, because: she 
hates Alfred,;and would be'likely. to: wish to set 
the earl against him by: telling ofthe‘mar- 
riage,’ sAnd then .® /hot,. paintful/blash dyed 
the face and fair: throat: of the young’ ‘wife. 
“Yes; she had’) been'the-traitress—she.”». ° 

Pride—her selfish pride had made her betray 
the secret: which ‘she had promised to conceal. 
She had told the countéss exerything—told: her 
evemof the:church, its situation, and the very 
name of the clergyman: who had made ‘her Lady 
Anerly. i 
“That is the reason,” said Edith; bursting 
into: tears; “when he came home that: first 
night, she must have taxeé him with it,: and he 
isi furious ‘with «me. Alfred is ‘passionate, I 
know, for I have seen himvima: passion, but: he 
has nevér been in a rage’ with me: until now in 
his' life.” , 
And them she burst: into.more furious weep-' 
ing. Suddenly..she: heard. voices'on ‘the clean, | 
carpetless stairs, voices:thatshe knew. ‘Another 


| moment andthe door was burst: open, and little 


Ladies Anna and Bertha rushed into the room 
in their little riding'skirts aiid’ round hats, the 
very same stylish garb that these small aristo-, 
crats assumed in Rotten Row. ‘The pretty; 
children sprang first to Edith and half smothered | 
her with kisses, next they ‘wernt to the shabby 
cradle, and Anna was about to take out the 
baby, when Edith cried: e 
** No) dear Anna, don’t wake her, darling ?”’ 
But the baby, startled by the boisterous ‘little 
dames, awoke and‘ began to ery, so Edith took it’ 
out and the childtén enjoyed the'supreme felicity 
of seeing it fed with ay a this 
process was going on; y Anna the) 
rtunity of informing Edith that: ‘she ana 
tha were only under the guardianship of a 
young groom Miles, that they had totally 
disregarded his remonstrances, and left their 
ponies grazing on the hillside outside the farm 
gate, b ei 





“<I don’t:care a snap for Miles: not liking it, 
and thinking he.and we as well shall get into a 
scrape. Miles/isonly a boy and a coward. I 
suppose heis'afraid of Alfred. We don’t like 
Alfred much, Miss:Chantry; we haven’t seen 
him for two years. When he was in Paris he 
was merrier and made, us laugh, now he’s a 
sulky creature.” 
if And do tell us where you bought the baby ?” 
putin little Bertha, « because:we ‘should like to 
get: oneAnni and Is: we hate dolls.” 

i“ Nes,/" said Lady: Anna, “I .was’saying to 
| Bertha some people think mie too big fora coil. 
I-don’tsee why weishouldn’t baya live baby.” 

“You would yet tired of it, dear,” said Edith, 
laughing ai little. ! 

** Ohy Miss Chantry;’: cried Lady Anna, “ is it 
true‘you said you were Alfred’s wife and imet 
him im Oumberland?” Then without waiting 
fotian answer: ‘“‘ Buat) of course you never did 
say stich a thing, because he is going to marry 
Grace Biddulph, and we ‘like her ; she’s ‘rather 
ugly, but she’s nice, ’and we are to be. brides- 
imaids,us two, and hdve veal gold lockets and 
hecklets, and wear "pink satin dresses. Grace 
told me sotherself.” > : 

“ Not pink satin;” said Lady Bertha, “ blue 
satin: Anna never remembers things rightly.” 

“Then weiare going to have a party to-night, 
Miss Chantry,” contimued Lady Anna. “Al 
the tenants'are to come—Mrs. Owens and her 
daughters. Won’t it be’ fun to see some of the 
people dance?” 

! “Yes, mamma ettys if.Anna is rade she sball 
send ‘her: away.’ |) z 

If Anna is rude?” cried her little lady- 
ship.) ‘‘ How silly you are, Bertha.” 

“ Annéis always:a littlearude. Miss Chantry, 

dear, won't! you come 'to Alfred’s ball ?” 
, Bdith. was white as death. The news about 
the approaching marridge seemed indéed. to 
her but. a hideous mockery, an istipossible and 
monstrous dream. «Still there was a method in 
the madness of it. She seemed totally and'com- 
pletely ignored: by all.these persons, as if that 
marriage in the.lovely moorland church had 
never been,,as if that letter which now rested 
hot against her beating heart had never been 
written. b> iidenal 

A.wild doubt of her own existence, of the 
reality of anything, made her brain whirl for a 
mothent, and only the ‘présetice of the little 
ones, who came in their innocence and kindness 
t6'tell herthis ‘awful news, prevented her from 
tearing her hair and beating her breast. 

“Tt is @!—it'is’a falsehood !—it is a mis- 
take she said to herself. ‘He may be afraid 
of thé anger of his father, le may’ want to 
punish me ‘for a tinie for'‘my impatience and 
selfishness ‘in telling Lady Penrythan that we 
Were: married, but-he’cdnnot mean to carry on 
the farce to the point of proposing marriage to 
Lady Grace-when he can’t marry her” 

' At’ this juncture the door opened, and good 
Mrs. Owens camé in in a huge bustle. 
“Dear ‘heart alive,’ my’ ladies,” she said, 
curteeying deeply, * who would think to find my 
poor ‘place ‘honoured by ‘ai visit. Dear sweets, 
how‘ lovely they are }\like twin’rosées.” 

And so they were, these little half sisters of 
Lord Anerly; the loveliest children in the country 
side. 


“es,!? said brisk Lady Anna, “I am very 
pretty, I can see iit in the glass. And so is Miss 
Chantry; her hair and eyes are magnificent. ‘I 
always:fancy that beautiful -Elfrida, who 
stabbedthe Saxon-king in the back, is like her. 
We: have a» painting of her in the: Picture 


Edith, whoiwas trembling from head to foot, 
broke into an unearthly laugh, which made the 
lively child start. 

‘* And you think then that I have the look of 
a murderess? . Oh, no, strange if I—I should 
ever do, anything. so dreadful.. A knife, and to 
plunge it up to the hilt in the false—false heart 
of a lost love!” 

And Edith went, off into, violent hysterics. 
Anna, full of curiosity, loving to pry into, every- 
thing that did. met concern her, little warm- 
hearted self, remained,and gave what aid she 





‘|. could, ,but.soon, Mrs.. Owens’ daughters came 
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and hurried away the earl’s children to their 
ponies and the care of their groom. 

When Edith was a little recovered, she was 
laid on her bed with her baby by her side, and 
she fell into an uneasy slumber, which lasted 
some hours, 


‘When Edith awoke,-the clock in the kitchen 
below was striking. She sat up in bed and 
listened, counted the strokes to the number of 
‘nine, and then, passing her hand over her brow, 
she asked herself what new weight of grief-this 
was which now pressed. like lead upon her 
heart? What news had she heard? Stay! 
Ah! it was the children’s tale which had struck 
like a lightning shaft upon her soul, made her 
brain reel, and the grim phantom of very mad- 
ness cast its ugly shadow before her path. 

“A marriage?” she asked herself. ‘ Did 
not those children say the very day was fixed. 
They were to be tiny bridesmaids, and wear blue 
satin and gold lockets, What can the farce 
mean? He must wish to make the earl and 
countess believe that he is not my husband, and 
so he will carry on this deception perhaps to 
the buying of the ring and the making of the 
cake, and then—will he come to me and ask me 
to go abroad with him? Perhaps. he wants 
Newlands Park seftled on him first. But what 
horrible deceit! _How unlike his noble heart! 
How mysterious it all is. One thing is certain, 
if it costs me my life I must see him, Yes, see 
chim. to-night—this night while the house: is 
filled with music and feasting at the tenants’ 
ball.” 

Edith got out of bed, struck a light, and. pro- 
ceeded to dress herself.as. warmly as she’ could, 
for the night was bitterly cold. Raising’ the 
window-blind she saw the ground white with a 
deep fall of snow. Ail the hill side-was covered, 
but none fell just then; the winds were shrill; 
the moon was sailing high amid moving masses 
of black cloud; the wind screamed shrill from 
the wide chimney of the old farmhouse. 


Edith looked at her gold watch which Jay on 
the table. She saw that it was a quarter past 
ten; she put her chain round her neck, then 
went and looked at her sleeping child. 

“T will not take her with me,” she said, to 
herself. “The cold night air might kill her. I 
will go now.” 

She extinguished the light, and stole down- 
stairs. She wore a large jacket of rabbits fur, 
and on her head a soft, warm hood of crimson 
wool, lined with silk of the same tint ; the hood 
was shaped like a Marie Stuart cap; there was 
a narrow, ancient, black-framed mirror against 
the wall in a corner of the staircase ; the moon- 
light came through the stair window, and 
showed her the reflection of her own beautiful 
face in the looking-glass. She shuddered, and 
could have shrieked, for it seemed to her, that a 
dark figure of a tall woman was behind her in 
the glass menacing her. with hideous gestures of 
mockery. Doubtless this was but the reflection 
of a grotesquely shaped cloud, but Edith turned, 
quite expecting-to see some human form on the 
stairs behind her. 

There was nothing of the kind, only the 
empty staircase, carpetless, clean and white. 
She hurried dowy into the stone-flagged passage. 
Everybody was in bed. The house was silent ; 
the two Miss Owens were in fact at the ball; 
the good old widow slept in her own room above 
that of Edith. Her sailor son’and two farm- 
labourers slept in two rooms over the great 
kitchen, which was apart from this portion ‘of 
the house, so that Edith reached the little 
parlour—the best room of the establishment— 
without being seen or heard. 

This best room had a carpet, horse-hair furni- 
ture, white curtains, and a French window. To 
unbar the shutters, unloék the window, and pass 
out, was only the work of a few miriutes for 

Edith, and now she is walking over the snow 
by the fitful glimpses of the moon, having left 
the farm and the farmyard behind her. Ten 
minutes’ brisk walking—(for her energetic will 
and excited spirit made her despise the weak- 
ness of the body)—ten minutes’ brisk walking 


brought her to a certain side entrance of Penry- 
than Park. ‘ 

There was an iron gate, rusty through disuse, 

leading into a neglected avenue, with moss 
grown path and trees whose wild, luxuriant 
boughs formed in summer-time an archway over- 
head. 
Edith knew the spot; the secluded avenue 
had been a*favourite haunt of hers on sultry 
Sunday afternoons, when her pupils had been 
with their parents; here, with or without a book, 
she had walked and dreamed of Alfred far away 
over the seas, and prayed: to heaven to send 
him back to her. 

And°now he has come. Yes, he has come, 
and she is far more wretched than she had 
been during that sunny August which now 
seemed years'ago to her. 

Edith knew how to get in through a gap be- 
tween the stone wall of the park anda hedge 
of willows, which there made a fence, for the 
wall did not entirely surround Penrythan Park. 
Soon she has this avenue, her feet are 
soaked through from walking on thick, half- 
melted snow. She is now in sight of the house 
—the grand; gloomy Castle of han—one 
of the wonders of North Wales. | 

There were lights, bright lights, in most of 
the windows. The house dated from the time 
of the Edwards, but the whole of the front had 
been renewed in the days of’ Queen Anne. An 
imposing strueture with two towers.and a large 
front pierced with many windows, some large, 
some small. : 
A great flight of marble steps led up tothe 
entrance door, and the large -carven portico 
which Edith had seen in her dream. «Skirting 
the shrubbery by a wide path: which ram out- 
side it, fenced from the park by. an» iron rail, 
Hdith soon stood close in front! of the house 
to which her husband was the heir.:: She did not 
mount the steps as she had done in her dream. 
She went to the side, where was a door that she 
knew of leading down a narrow corridor to the 
entrance-hall. 

Edith went on and tried this door. ‘To her 
amaze it. yielded to her touch. By some over- 
sight'in the hurry and bustle of the entertain- 
ment, the servants had: left it: unlocked. 
Another moment and Edith was in the corridor 
hastening towards the light at the end—yes, 
she heard the clang of a brass band and the 
sound of the dancers’ feet. Another moment 
and she stands in a recess by the doorway and 


She looks for Alfred, but does not! see him. 
She feels giddy, faint, dying; she clutches the 
air and would have fallen, but that a strong 
man’siatms have caught her: He bears her, 
half fainting, mto an ante-room. Close byadim 
lamp: with a shade stands ona side table. The 
strong arms lay heron a couch. Is this death, 
this deadly faintness? And whose—whose are 
these arms that encircle her? A servant's 
voice in the doorway calls: 

«My lord; the countess asks for you.” 

Then life rushes back to the faint heart. She 
winds her arms about my Jord, and though 
there is still the mistas of death between her 
eyes and his, she cries aloud: 

“ Alfred! Alfred! I am Edith, your wife !”’ 


(70 be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


For the last fifty years, a record, of hail- 
storms in Wurtemburg has been kept. at 
Stuttgart, the capital. From a study of these 
observations it appears that there is a decided 
difference. between forests of, beech and_ forests 


The former suffer greatly, the latter hardly at 
all., 


An attack upon the accuracy of American 
explorers has been made ‘by the Rev. 8. J. 





Whitmee, a well-known missionary to Polynesia. 
There is a small island north of Samoa, called 


watches the gay assemblage dancing in the. 
H 


of pine, in the liability to. be visited by. all.’ 





Quiros, or Gente Hermosa.’ Mr. Whitmee visi- 
ted it in 1870, and found its whole diameter to 
be about four miles. The interior, however, 
was occupied by a deep fresh water lagoon 
some three miles across. The report of the 
Wilkes expedition described the island as being 
without a lagoon. Such an error, especially on 
the part of scientific explorers, is justly con- 
demned as inexcusable; but. may not the true 
explanation be that some: convulsion of nature 
has formed a la there which did not exist 
at the time of Captain Wilkes’ voyage, a quarter 
of a century earlier than the visit: of Mr. 
Whitmee ? 


Mr. J. Norman Locxrer’s theory that the 
80-called elementary substances of chemistry are 
in reality compound ‘bodies is based upon the 
results of his researches with the ‘spéctroscope, 
and particularly his spectroscopic study of the 
sun and stars. It is interesting to know that 
purely chemical investigation points to the same 
conclusion. In the new treatise on ‘chemistry 
by Professors Roscoé and Schorlemmer, of Owens 
College, Manchester, now in process of publica- 
tion, the following statement x (need “ So far 
as our chemical knowledge enables ns to judge, 
we may assume, with a considerable degree of 
probability, that by the application of more 
powerful means than’ at present are known, 
chemists will succeed in obtaining still more 
simple products than the so-called elements.” 

One, of the,most noteworthy scientific papers 
published in a long time is an article ranci 
Galton on what he calls psychometric facts. _ It 
describes an investigation of thé operations of 
the author’s own mind hy Seow eresting expe- 
rimental processes, In the first, he endeayoured 
to note the. different ideas sugges by the 
various objects successively perceived. during a 
brief walk along a London street, taking ial 
care to dismiss each idea as soon as possible in 
order that a new one might follow. In the 
second experiment, Mr, Galton displayed to his 
own View, in succession, seventy-five words, and 
recorded two distinct ideas associated with each, 
noting the time required for their formation. 
This trial was made four times. It is not possible 
to give the results in detail, but some of the 
general conclusions may “be instructive. The 
tendency of the same idea to recur again and 
again was very marked, and the habit of reit- 
erating thoughts is ow commoner than is 
usually conceded. ‘Then it appears that a large 
proportion—possibly half—of the ideas of after 
life are associated with the experiences or 
thoughts of youth: a fact which,as Mr. Galton 
well says, points to the importance of an early 
education which shall store the mind with varied 
imagery. His most surprising suggestion is, 
however, that the best brain-work is probably 
done without consciousness of any thinking at 
all. 


Mr. H. N. Mosety, the naturalist of the 
Challenger expedition, in his recently pablished 
notes of the voyage, gives an interesting account 
of a parrot on board the ship. The parrot heard 
a great deal of talk about the soundings con- 
stantly going on, and probably something also 
‘about the principal ‘theories in regard to ocean 
depths and currents; and he had learned to say: 
«“ What ! two thousand fathoms and no bottom! 
Oh, Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S.” This remark seems 
to have been greatly enjoyed by the ship’s 
company. 

Tue relative value of the various antiseptics 
in their relation to medicine and surgery is the 
subject proposed by the Medical Society for 
essays in competition for its Fothergillian 
Medal. The topic thus presented is .very im- 
portant and the medical profession would confer 
a great benefit upon the public by an authori- 
tative expression of opinion thereon. 


“A Tonsriner: Weius Jurt.—The verdict of 
the coroner’s inquest on the death of a child was, 
‘The child was suffocated, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that the suffocation was before or 
after death.” . : 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FRANE. 


‘We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 


Too late Charles Stuart’s carriage stopped. A 
crowd collected. 

“ Stay with Muriel, Frank,” spoke the author, 
hurriedly; “I must get out. A woman has 
been run over!” 

He sprang out and rushed to the spot where 
Tom Gibbs stood, bending over a white, uncon- 
scious figure. The late stage doorkeeper of the 
New Theatre turned quickly round, so that he 
concealed his helpless charge from Mr. Stuart. 
Tom knew Beatrice’s'‘one wish was to meet no; 
one she had known in other days, and he was 
faithful to that wish. 

“Who is it, Gibbs?” asked the author, 
hastily. <‘ Surely not your wife?” 

“No,” returned the other, quickly. ‘“ No, 
no, sir, my Ada’s safeat home. It’sa—a friend 
of ours.” 

“Is she much hart? Pray let us take her 
home. The carriage is waiting.” 

** No, thank you, sir. I'll. get. her into a cab, 
and we'll be home in no time. There’s a doctor 


Hoop. 





lives close by our street.” 





[A VISIT OF CONDOLENCE. } 


“T shall send to-morrow to ask how she is. | 
If anything happens I shall never forgive 
myself. Does she live with you ?” 

“She’s been staying with us some time. 
Good-night, sir,” impatient to get rid of the 
inquirer. 

“Who was it?” asked Muriel, with anxious 
face, as her husband re-entered the carriage. 
«Oh, I hope she was not killed !” 

“She is alive,” answered Charles. “It’s a 
friend of poor Tom Gibbs, whom I pointed out 
to you the other day ; he is taking her home. I 
shall go round in the morning.” 

“It was a woman?” asked Frank Bertram, 
speaking for the first time. ‘Was she 
young ?” 

“I didn’t see. Gibbs stood between me and 
her. His one object seemed to me to be to get 
rid of me.” 

‘The poor are very jealous of their friends,” 
remarked Frank. ‘“ Perhaps it was _ his 
daughter.” ‘ 

“No, no. Tom has not been married long. 
I was afraid it was his wife. Muriel, you must 
go there with me to-morrow.” 

Muriel went, but without her husband. It 
seemed to her she would get on best with the 
sufferer alone, so Mr. Stuart took her to the 
corner of Mint Street, and then left her to her 
errand of mercy. 

A pleasant-faced woman came to the door 
with a child in her arms. Muriel explained who 
she was, adding that her husband had sent her 
to ask if there was anything they could do to 
assist in the trouble they had so unfortunately 
caused. 

“I am so sorry,’ said Muriel, sympathy 
gleaming in her blue eyes. “I feel as if I 
should never care to get into the carriage again. 
It was ‘so sudden; before we knew anything 
about it the mischief was done.” 

Ada thawed a little at this speech. She had 
felt decidedly angry with Mr. Stuart, his coach- 
man, and all belonging to him, before; she 
asked the visitor to walk in, and placed, a chair 
for her in Beatrice’s own parlour. 
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“T’m sure it wasn’t your fault,” she said, 
simply, “and it’s very kind of you to come and 
ask after her. I suppose accidents will happen, 
only I can’t help wishing it had been to anyone 


| in the world but our Queenie,” the pet name 


slipping out in her emotion. 

** Was she your sister ?” asked Muriel. 

«No, not my sister, my best friend. Some- 
how in our class of life friends often hang 
together more than sisters,” wondering whom 
she had seen like Mrs. Stuart, but utterly fail- 
ing to identify the daintily-dressed young 
matron with the tall, lanky, shabby girl of four 
years before. 

Muriel could not subscribe to this sentiment. 

“Is she very much hurt? Waat does the 
doctor say ?” 

“She is wonderfully little hurt considering, 
but there is some injury to the head, and they 
are-afraid of brain fever. The doctor says it'll 
be every bit of three months before she’s about 
again.” 

Muriel felt uncomfortable. She had come 
fully meaning to offer pecuniary assistance, but 
she found it difficult. 

“ May I send youa nurse? Mr. Stuart and I 
both wish to do all in our power to remedy the 
mischief we have caused.” 

“Thank you. Tom often says what a kind 
man Mr. Stuart is, but a nurse couldn’t do my 
poor dear any good. She isn’t here, Mrs. 
Stuart.” 

“* Not here?” 


“The doctor said a deal about nursing, and 
you see I know nothing much about it, and with 
the baby and Tom I haven’t much time, if I 
did, and she couldn’t have much comfort here. 
I was brought up to the leg business — the 
dancing, I mean, and I don’t understand illness, 
so when we looked at it every way we couldn’t 
say no.” 

“Say no to what?” 

Our doctor—he’s something at a hospital— 
and he thought Queenie would be better off 
there. It isn’t that we wanted to get rid of 
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her, but because he said she’d have more chance 
there.” 

Muriel understood by the moist eyes and the 
grieved voice that Mrs. Gibbs meant just what 
she said. 

** She will be much more comfortable, and of 
course you can’t have much time for nursing. 
Is that your little boy? What a pretty baby.” 

«Isn't he,” exhibiting little Frank in all the 
glory of his worked dress and blue sash; “ not 
four months old yet; isn’t he a beauty. I hope 
if it’s ow for his sake poor Queenie may ged) 
over it.” 

Is it her child ?” instinctively feeling guilty 
towards the unconscious baby. 

“Yes. Jugtallshe’s got in the wide workh™ 

** And shgis a widow, poor thing? Has she 
lived wiki you lomg ?” 

‘: Ever since she lost. her nqguery using the 
word to meam estrangement, not ceath, while 
te ee im the lagter sense, “‘be- 
fore Franitie was 


Tit we cas ta nL te tines: bt mal 
know. T shall send toask bow his mother goes 
on, What is her name” 

“Franks, ma/am,” was the short reply, 
Muriel departed, i 


alone could save her ;- them they had ¢ 
to the question being put to her. 

* Don’t go unless 
joined Mrs. Gibbs. “ It’sonly Dr. Naylor thinks 
you might get better sooner there; indeed Pd 
not part with you for anything else.” 

Beatrice, weak and feeble as she was, under- 
stood. With her faint voice she whispered to 
the doctor : 

« Am IT in danger?” 

The beseeching violet eyes seemed to read 
his very soul ; he could not have deceived her. 

«Yes; but there is hope.” 

**Save me if you can,” she entreated, “for 
my boy’s sake—my little fatherless child.” 

“You would have a better chance at the 
hospital,” he said, persuasively. 

«Then Pll go. Only if I am to die you'll 
let me see my child again, once more, won’t 

ou ?” 

** Indeed I will.” 

They carried her an hour later to the hospital, 
not one of England’s famous institutions, but a 
small refuge in Islington, not very far from 
Mint Street, where about a dozem patients were 
received and watched over and tended by the 
gentle hands of a band of sisters of mercy. Dr. 
Naylor was the physician who visited S. fary’s, 
and through his influence the ladies willingly 
received Beatrice. Their hospitality was meant 
for such cases, not the poorest of the poor, but 
such as, able to keep themselves in health, were 
yet powerless to obtain the comforts sickness 
requires. 

When she was laid on one of the white beds, 
and Dr. Naylor had given her some directions, 
the superior accompanied him from the ward. 

“Do you think there is hope? She looks 
very ill.” 

* Brain fever is coming on fast from the injury 
to the head. If she has strength to rally from 
that, all may be well.” 

“It was an accident ?” 


“Yes; she was knocked down and run over 
by a ¢arriage. It isa mercy she was not killed 
on the spot.” 

‘* Has she no relations ?” 

“None but a little child, Her husband has 
not been dead a year, but for the baby one 
would almost think it a mercy if she were 
taken.” 

Sister Mary went back to the ward. Beatrice 
was awake and conscious when the sister bent 
over her ard tried to persuade her to rest. The 


you want to, deamie,”’ en-| 


uneasy look in their depths. 

“Are you going to stay here with me?” she 
asked, amatiously. 

“ Yes, E will not leave you.” 

“Eam very ill. They have told me that. If 
I get worse, will you tell me? I couldn’t die: 
easy unless I knew first. I have something I 
mustido. . I must writ aaa ai 

The troubled, beseeching went e 
sisters heart. 
g we wish to write? -Can’t I doit 


] eaivelbiiicher head. 

« Not till hope is all gone ; not till then; he 
wouldn't 3; but oh, if I _were really dying, I 
 thimk he'd digee me once aga gain.’ 

Pty ty said Sister Mary, “no eme Bears ill. 
to the 

“Thedying! “Am I dying? Oh, my child !”’ | a 
) And Beatriegrwent. off into hysterical w 
terrible to Mien. tay and fogaterty Syne to her 


armed the fever Inated. Beatrice knew no 
ome, remember 
Miseemed as if her 


| Sometimes she would be’ mm sate of © stupor 
But generally she “-—_ her 

derin round t 

she never saw. 


. For the most part che did nat apenk, but 
/and again she weuld call “Biank” in a tome 
e mae teat We bao 
“a9. ene 

came amdi stood often mt 


p Riteous entreat, 
any 


unconscious anyone was there. 
They brought her child, the little one she had 
so idolised. Im vain. She did not recognise 
him. Mother love was dead within her. "The 
only person the poor wandering brain had. 
power to recall was “Frank,” and he did not 
come. 

« Who is Frank ?” ‘asked Dr. seve: one day 
of Ada Gibbs. “Her husband ?” 

Ada bowed her head. She would not trust 
herself to words. ‘Had she known Frank’s 
second name she would have gone boldly to him 
and told him his wife lay dying. Mrs. Gibbs 
hated this man more than she had ever hated 
anyone. 


trice. But for the months of sorrow which had 
preceded the accident its effects would not have 
been so terrible. Even now, if this one yearning 
wish could have been granted, and the husband. 
she cried to so often brought to her side, Bea- 
trice might have had a chance of life, 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart had been diligent in their 
inquiries, but it seemed'to both the Gibbs threw 
a strange mystery round their*injured friend, 
Nothing i in the way of money would Tom Gibbs 
take from Mr. Stuart. 


well for her keep and the child’s. The good 
ladies at the hospital took care of her now, and 
he and Ada could surely give the boy his food 
and lodging without. crying out about, it.” 

« But if the poor woman dies, Gibbs,” remon- 
strated Mr. Stuart, ‘‘ you'll: have the child on 
your hands. You.must let me help you then.” 


« A child don’t cost much,” said Tom, grum- 
blingly, anything but liking the term “ the: poor 
woman” as applied to Beatrice. “I daresay me 
and Ada won’t be much the poorer. I neverdid 
believe in money, Mr. Stuart. I had a pound a 
week when I offered myself to Ada, and I’ve 
more than double that now.” 

 Tt’s no use,” said Charles, in the privacy of 
his home, to his‘ two auditors, Frank Bertram 
and Muriel; “those Gibbs’ are as obstinate as 
mules. Not #: penny piece can I get them to 
take. Of course the woman’s at the hospital, 
but then there’s the child.” 





* Such a pretty child, too,” put in Muriel. “I 


. . ! 
violet eyes were wide open. There was a strange, 


oak. is ces 
hey might ore ‘her, ie, So nate eer @ fea | 


mot sleep. 
not close. | 


should think, if the poor woman died, someone 
would adopt it.” 

‘Ts it a boy or a girl?” 

“A boy. Frank, they call it.” 

- That 4 tells a tale,” said her husband, quickly. 
“If the boy’s name is Frank the mother must 
have some other besides Franks. No woman 
would call her boy Frank Franks.” 

‘What a romantic couple you two are,” put 
in Mr. Bertram, lazily. “There are a great 
many queerem@embinations in the world than. 
Frank ——— don’t suppose those kind of 
people thi ut how a name sounds.” 

” ’tepe ingly of them, Frank. 
Tom Gibbs.is a fellow; and his wife is a 
nice little woman, aks she did dance in ex- 

costumes im burlesque. I met her 


more than @ Villa, and Gr _~ 
prrens ham there unless & 
common fun.” 


rare ee: cas ae 


son saat sot bey, Wile girl. I Wokted on 
ofameangel than a woman, and 





He had brought nothing but trouble to’ Bea- | e 


«When Mrs. Franks was well she paid them | 


1g. 

Dr. ‘Naylor felt more interest in this case than 
in any other. He sat up all night, and Sister 
Mary with him. Beatrice was in a deep wig one 3 
when she roused'from it the change would, have 
come.’ Of sheer exhaustion and prostration she 
would pass away, or gradually and slowly they 
would bring her back fron Death’s grim portals. 

Tick, tick, tick, Mites the doctor’s watch 
which he! held in his hand. ‘No other sound 
broke the stillness of theroom. Midnight had 
passed when he saw a change: Gently he 
touched the sister’s arm. Another moment 
and Beatrice raised hérself slowly and looked’at 
them. The light of reason was in her lovely 


bor Speak to her,” whispered the doctor. 
« You are better now, dens,” said Sister Mary, 
ently. 
ar Yes, but so tired — so very tired. Where 
am I?” 
«With friends. You will soon. be better now.. 
Try and drink this.” 
And the nurse succeeded in 
tea down her throat. The hea 
wearily. 
«IT am so tired I could sleep now.” 
The violet eyes closed slowly, her beneath : ‘came 
softly, regularly as a little ehild’s. 
“ She'll do now,” said the doctor, wiping, his 
nose in a most extraordinary manner ; “she'll 


some beef 
Sank’ back 


\y “The physician check: his head. 

“So Mrs. Gibbs told ‘me, but still I think not. 
Women don’t call like that on men who ~ od 
dead. Sister Mary: “Prank’ has played n 
small part in her life,. I take it, and he’s alive 
now.” 


_—_— 


CHAPTER: XXX VIL. 
CONVALESCENCE. 
Ah by some degree of woe 





We every bliss must gain, 
Tue danger was over. There was nothing 
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more to fear. With care and good nursing, 
Beatrice might be,as strong as she had ever 
been. Her convalescence would be slow and 
tedious; it might be months before she was 
able to leave. the hospital, but the worst was 
over, all dangér had passed. 

Yet even as he gave the verdict, Dr. Naylor 
spoke gravely, even sadly, and Sister Mary, who 
had watched many a “case” with him, and 
knew his manner, well guessed that he was: 
keeping something back. She questioned’ him 
eagerly, but he did not tell her anything to 
strengthen her suspicions. 

“Don’t leb her worry or fret about anything ;. 
above all don’t let her exert herself too soon. 
Tf she’s in too great a hurry ‘to get well, we 
may have all our work over again.” 

And that was all the’ gentle superior of’ the 
small, obscure hospital could induce him to 
say. For her own part she had grown too much’ 
attached to her charge during those weeks when 
she hovered between life ‘and death to wish to 
part with her until she was really fit to take up 
life’s burdets once more. So to all Mrs. Gibbs’ 
eager inquiries, she repeated the doctor’s ver- 
dict and comforted the kind-hearted little 
woman by assuring her that the’ slowest re- 
coveries wére often the most perfect ones. 

She herself felt frightened at the’'extreme 
weakness of ** Mrs. Franks.” Long after all 
actual disease had passed away, she seerted ‘so 
feeble and Helpless as to be a complete invalid. 
Sister Maty, who had’seen something of ‘illness, 
guessed that the accident had not done all’ the 
mischief, .There Had been some great’ shock 
before, and months of patient sorrow-bearing. 
The strength had been worn out by trouble, and 
then when the firm will t6 bear up had been 
conquéréd by the accident, exhausted nature’re+: 
quired weeks of perféct rest’ and éase to make’ 
up for the ravages of illnéss and’anxiety. 

So the spring faded into.summer. A, whole 
year had Pass since Bedtrite' left ‘Nortiandy, 
and she lingered ‘stillin the hospital.” They 
called, her better and spoke hopefully of the 
future, ‘but she was helpless'‘as'a child, ‘and 
could not walk across’ the rodin without assist- 
ance. ; sy 

Dr. Naylor attended’ Heras anxionély as 
though she had been'a dear fiend of ‘his’ own, 
instead of a ma Fi thrown tipon his compassion. 
Sister Mary had “never ‘séen him more’ in- 
terested in a patient.. One day when June was 
almost over, he called hér to‘a' private corsul- 
tation in her own ‘sifting-room. : 

“ You have seen.a great deal of Mrs. Franks,” 
he began, a tly; “do 
of her history, Sister Mary’! 

“She is a widow and without a' relation in 
the world, save her little child?’ ae 

““And how does she ‘get’ Her “fivélihood. The 
Gibbs’ don’t keep ‘her for hothing. She is‘téo 
proud for’ that.” : . 

“Oh, no. Sheused towork'in'a great many: 
different. ways. She copied mrasi¢ or’ ptivaté 
manuscripts, did point ‘lace’ and ‘illuminationis fo 
the fan¢y slops. “Ste told ie once she earn 
enough for her and the child easily.” : 

“ Well,” said Dr. Naylor, “she must do'tone’ 
of these things’ again. have beén anxious 
about hér, eyes ever since that ‘févet; I am ‘cer- 
tain'now.” wee Whe 7 

“Oh, Dr. Naylor, surely she is not gomg 
blind. Poor young thing, What ‘a ‘misfortune it 
would be to her’ J on 

“Blind! Not a bit of it,” spéaking quickly; 
to hide the feeling in his‘voice, “only kr ~ 
are weak. [ thought they might have grown’ 
stronger before she left’ here.” “ 

“ They look so dear and bright.’*’ 


“ Appearances ate deceptive: about 


eyes ‘as 
well as other things. Iéshe uses them: canefully, 
in & year’s time.they’ll be as;strong as ever 
they were, bat,” dnd the doctor, spoke very 


seriously, “if she goes back to her point 
and music copying, in six months I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she really’ weré blind.” ’ 
“But whatis she to' do; ‘alone im ‘the world 
and with that thild depending on her.” 
“She can do hing that een Myre 
affect hér eyes. an § house, walk, in fact 
{she were only a rich man’s wife, I shouldn’t 


Pol Meow ahything | goin 


have had to speak about her eyes at all. There’s 
nothing of a woman’s usual duties she couldn’t 
do; only she must not dverdo any one of 
them.” J 

Sister Mary began to think trouble pursued 
her patient. ; 

«T don’t see what we are to do. Even when’ 
she is well enough she could ‘not go’ dut as a 
governess, because of the child.” 


“Well, you must think of something. I mean’ 


to send hér to the seaside next ‘week’ for a 


month, arid when she’comes back she*ll be fit |, 


for work.” 

“To the seasidé? Think of the ‘expertise, 
doctor.” 

“Tt’s the only thing that will set her up. It’s 
better to pay’ ten” pounds to Help a‘ woman to 
'hetp herself, than to be worried for a subscrip- 
tion to the hospital for im¢eurables;\ dr to pay 
additional poor. rates.’ 


She smiled ; she ‘utiderstéod him so wéll: Tt: 


was the delight of Doctor Naylor’s lifé‘to appear 
the most selfish of men; whatever~kindries she 
did'for his féllow-creatures—and his’whole life 
‘was spent in this work—he took great care to 
let it seem he was merely gratifying sotme pri- 
vate fancy. He-was not a very rich man; and 


\ten pounds Was something to him, yet he gave’ 


it willingly, “to ‘save’ himself: from increased 
{poor rates.” 

«T will tell Mrs.’ Franks of your kindness,” 
returned Sister Mary,. oratefilly. “I think 
with you that a ¢hange is the only thing that 
iwill set her‘up.” é 

“Don’t tell her anything about kindness; 
it’s just @ suitable ‘arrangement, ‘nothing more. 
(’'ll speak to her myself to-morrow.” 

‘She was up and lying on the sofa'in the 
istperior’s sitting-room- when he! came. ‘There 
were no stiff rules'‘at St. Mary’s, it’ was’ mote’ a 
iHdiné for ‘the 'si¢k than’ a hospital. Very pale 
jand delicate she looked in-her’ Wack dress, her 
ishort hair sthoothed back bendath a plain white 


Be seemed now the widow she had néver 


icalled herself: ‘She “had worn blaeksinee ‘she’ 


jcame ‘to Islington ‘from choite: When the 
|Sisters her’ a ca#p’ to ‘hide how short her 
‘beauti hair now Was; they had’ not “un- 
naturally choséert ‘one suited to a widow. No 
lone to look at her would have supposed her not! 
to be a widow, and little Framkie not an orphan. 

“This is Better,” said Dr:/Naylor, cheerfully ; 
“it?s quite time you were getting on; why it’s! 
\two months an@ more sitce P brought you here, 
and Mrs. Gibbs niust be thinking we are never 
ing to eure you.” 

“«T shall soon’ be’'well now. I ‘want to go 
[Home so much: “When do you think I shall be 
lable to leave the’ hospital, Dr. -Naylor ?” 
| Next Monday,” id 
| Next‘ Monday? May I really’ go home: so: 
\sdon as that?” . 
| '*“Not home’; ‘tot yet awhile; we’ must send 
you to the seaside first. A month at Sandgate 
and_you’ll be as strong as the best of us.” 

“Tf can't ‘ go- to'the’ seaside,” ‘said Beattive, 
igbutly. ~“T have been idle so 'long ‘that. I must 
\get to work as soon as I can.” 9) 
|. “ Not astrokeof work shall you do till you 
come back from the’ setiside, and you’re going 
\there next’ Monday. Dear'me,-it’s a good thing 
ithe rest of my.’ patients ‘aren't’ so rebellious as: 
lyou'are. Pm going off now to see Mrs. Gibbs, 
jand telt her arid the youngster tobe ready to go 
ito Sandgate on Monday.” ! ‘ 

ff he stalked ‘as good as'his word.’ We fear 
{he somewhat overstepped the truth im his asser- 
ltions to: Aday He: infornied her that nothing 
would set Mrs. Franks‘up.so miuch ‘as: # month! 
jat theseaside. After the first week he: believed; 
ishe would: be able to manage for. herself,, but 
|surely Mrs. Gibbs would go down and settle them, 
| Ada protested something about be expense, but 
| Dr.., ¥ ley. said everyone who. went to, St. 
|Mary’s Hospital had a change afterwards, and’ 
ishe was overruled... .. | 

“Don’t let her do 4‘ stitch ‘of’ needlework, or 

touch a brush, and niind shedovsn’t fret,” 
he’coneluded, as she ‘let him out. “And as 
soon as. shé’s back in Mint‘Street send me a 





line, dnd T° come round and see her?’ 





Ada was delighted. Beatrice must really be 
mending at last; as’to the banknote the doctor 
had left in her hand, she felt it was easier to 
take money from him or from the sisters of St. 
Mary’s than toiaccept the help Mr. Stuart tried 
to press on her as compensation. 

Mr, Stuart’s a good-natured man; but it 
‘seems to me takihg ‘his mioney would be like 
his paying for the right of running over Bea- 
'‘trice; besides, I. know Queenie don’t want him 
or any of the old lotto know where she is.”’ 

Mr. Tom Gibbs graciously consented to be left 
alone. for a week whilst his wife went 
“‘jaunting,” The small preparations were 
‘made, and Ada, the baby and his mother, 
started on Monday morning just as Dr. Naylor 
had ordered. 

By the sea waves Beatrice began to regain 
the strength she had lost; the change, the fresh 
air, the kind care of Ada, above all the sight of 
her child, seemed to awake in her some interest 
in life; she was so.much stronger at. the énd of 
the,.first week that Ada. went home bearing 
golden tidings to St. Mary’s, and really believing 
that in a little while Beatrice might come home 
and resume the weary struggle Mr. Stuart’s 
horses had for a time interrupted. 

Left alone at Sandgate the improvement con-, 
tinned. Now-that she had her boy to herself 
after these months of separation, Beatrice’ felt 
happy. It was a very different happiness to 
‘that which had been hers during the brief half 
year she had been, Frank Bertram’s. companion. 
That had been joy, bewildering, perfect in its 
intensity ; this was the peace which comes after 
many storms; the little harbour in whieh a 
vessel anchors after a,daugerous voyage to refit 
for future travels: 

Beatrice was by nature brave, looking her 
future boldly in the face; she did ‘not shrink 
from it ;) surely, years.of) absence would soften 
jhet hushand's heart; surely when the time came 
that: she lay, dying he»would forgive: her the 
deception -which, after all; had, been) for his 
sakez iii , 

She néver pictured their reconciliation other- 
ways than,a death-bedjone, and in her; dreams 
‘it was -always'she!who went, Frank who, stayed 
behind... Beatrice felt, a sort of, instinct, hers 
would not be a long life; she could not wish jit 
avery short one for-her boy’s sakei' Hex hopes 
were centered in her little child;, he was 
the one bright spot in her future ; the. one being 
for whom she lived. Beatrice believed firmly he 
would be something great and wonderful. Per- 
haps when he ‘wasjfamous she might take 
him to’ Frank and/ say: “This is your son.” 
And frora.such day-dreams Beatrice roused her- 
self witha sigh to think.of the long years, that 
stretched betweeninfancy and manheod. 

Of course she thought of her, husband; but 
somehow:now that she had seen him since their 
separation the thought was not. such pam. He 
had not dene anything rash; he did not even 
look sad;; he mingled:in the world -and' enjoyed 
its pleasures; he:had Mr., Stuart and his wife 
for his friends ; his stately mother,te share his 
home. She. liad been:the chief sufferer; it was 
right since she was the’ sinner. 

She thought of Frank’s last letter; he had 
‘wished toforget her. ‘Well, surely he had every 
chance’; ‘besities the, presents she had. left at 
Woodbine Cottage, which he could easily lock 
away, there was nothing to recall herto him; 
he-could blot.out the pagé of his ‘married life 
ftom his)memory ; n6:one,,would mention’ her 
mame; he would surely have his wish. -And 
jist as he:had willed. to forget her, so had she 

onged to remember him. She had dwelt on 
levery detail of their. brief love-story ; she longed 
for -anything that could recall him, ‘and re- 
joiced because ler boy had his father’s. eyes, 

hile that child was spared. to her she eou!d 
never forget her husband; every day, every 
hour, would). one Frank jrecall .the other. 
Strangely, marveliously, as it, seemed. to Bea- 
tricefshe and, her /husband,had each got their 
desire. * ; 

The month wore on. Beatrice was gradually 
becoming more like-her old self; her cheeks 
grew fuller; her step lighter; the colour came 
back to her'face;-she looked better fan than 
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before the accident; she wrote cheerfully to Ada 
Gibbs that she was a living advertisement of the 
benefits of Sandgate air. 

She had implicitly obeyed instructions. She 
had not touched a needle; save for a few short 
notes to Ada she had not touched a pen. She 
spent her time ‘in the open air, growing more 
like the beautiful girl who had been the admira- 
tion of the audiences at the New Theatre, and 
less and less like the pale, careworn woman 
whom Mr. Sturat’s horses had done their best to 
remove from earthly troubles. 


When the day was really fixed for their re- 
turn to Mint Street, Beatrice began to think 
rather anxiously of the future. Thanks to the 
kindness of the sister and Dr. Naylor, she owed 
absolutely nothing for the expenses of her long 
illness, and she knew very well that the Gibbs’ 
would feel really wounded if she tried to repay 
them in money for the care they had taken of 
her boy. There was no burden of debt then to 
trouble her. She had only to think of the 
future; doubtless her former employers were 
now suited ; still she did not despair. She was 
no more helpless than she had been last ‘year; 
she earned her living then, why not now ? 

She knew nothing of the weakness of her 
eyes ; they were tired certainly when she used 
them, but now that she was well again they 
would be all right. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
4 GENEROUS OFFER. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All diseord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good. 


“Tuy made quite a little féte in Mint Street 
on the evening of Beatrice’s return. Jim 
Gibbs and his cornet were bidden to supper 
(the theatre which Jim honoured by his ser- 
vices having been closed for the execution of 
some necessary repairs), and Ada, her husband 
and brother, seemed to vie with each other in 

~ welcoming Mrs. Franks, and showing her that 
the humble house was really her home as much 
as theirs. 

«How shall I ever thank you?’ murmured 
Beatrice, when Jim and the cornet had taken 
leave, escorted on their homeward journey by 
Tom. : 

** Dear, dear,” said Ada, lightly, “‘ why we’ve 
done nothing much, Queenie. Who is there ’'d 
like to see who wouldn’t be kind to you.” 

Queenie thought dimly the one heart in all 
the world she wished to be kind to her would 
not answer to the wish. Ada went on. 

It’s just turned four years, Queenie, that 
you came to me and told me you meant to go 
on the stage. Do you remember, Queenie, how 
hard I tried to persuade you out of it?” 

** Yes,” hardly seeing what was coming. 

“I told you there were a many blanks. Well, 
Queenie, you got one of the few: ‘prizes. 
Wouldn’t you like to go back to it, my dear? 
There’s not a manager but would be proud to 
engage you.” 

Beatrice shook her head. 

*“Tcan’t, Ada. That’s all over. 
aet again.” 

«For his sake,” urged Ada, pointing to the 
sleeping child. “Don’t you see, Queenie, 
you'd be rich then, and think of all you could 
do for him.” 

« Not even for my boy,” replied Beatrice. I 
am quite content with the little: I can earn. 
Ada, I mean to go out to-morrow’ early and see 
the people I used to work for. Perhaps some of 
them may be glad of me again.” 

Ada shook her head. 

“T wouldn’t do that, Queenie.” 

“ But why not. I am quite well now. You 
said yourself I looked strong.” 

“Yes, you look well. What. did you do at 
Sandgate, Queenie. Did you read much?” 

«No, it tired my eyes so.” 

P “Point lace work is worse than reading, 
ear.”’ 

“ But my eyes are stronger now.” 


Pope. 


I could never | 4 





“Yes, but not strong. , Dr. Naylor came 
to-day, dear, and, he told me you mustn’t get 
your living at point lace and copying for quite 
a year, or else we might have you ill again.” 

Beatrice clung to her in alarm. 

“Tm not going blind, Ada. Oh, tell me the 
truth. Am I really ?” 

*“No, no,” answered Mrs. Gibbs, quickly, 
“ you’re only tobe careful. A little reading or 
a little working won’t hurt you, but you mustn’t 
do either for any time right off. .Qneenie, I 
couldn’t bear for anyone else to tell you. We 
must think of another way for you to get rich; 
it mustn’t be by point lace or painting.” 

She heard her husband’s step, and with an 
affectionate good+night went downstairs. Left 
alone, Beatrice put one hand. wearily to her 
head and wondered what was,to become of her. 
She had noticed at Sandgate how any exertion 
tried her eyes, but she had not thought much 
about it. Now her means of subsistance seemed 
cut off, what: was she to do, 

She understood now why Ada had pressed her 
to return to the stage, but though this would 
have solved all her pecuniary troubles, Beatrice 
would not think of it. She was Frank Ber- 
tram’s wife, and his wishes must influence her 
even if she never saw his face again. She had 
been endowed with one special talent, and she 
must not use it. The ordinary occupations. of 
distressed gentlewomen alone remained to her. 

As she lay awake she passed these slowly in 
review before her, and saw no break in her 
cloud of difficulty. Her affliction cut her off 
from needlework or any labour performed 
directly by the eye. Teaching and companion- 
ship alone remained. In either of these she 
must leave her child for long hours out of every 
day, even supposing anyone would engage a 
governess or companion without references. It 
seemed to Beatrice Bertram that there was no 
way out of her troubles. 

When breakfast was cleared away and Tom 
had gone out she begun to ask Ada’s opinion. 
Poor Mrs. Gibbs having been brought up to the 
“leg business,” knew little of any other, but 
goodwill can always suggest something, so Ada 
advised Beatrice to go and consult Sister Mary. 

*‘She’s a lady born, Queenie, like yourself, 
and I’m. not; she might see lots of things when 
I see nothing.” 

Beatrice caught at the idea. 

« [ll go at once, Ada, and take Frankie with 
me.” 

“I wouldn’t go yet,” replied Mrs. Gibbs, who 
had not expected her advice to be acted on so 
promptly; “Dr. Naylor said he was going to 
look round this morning, and you would like .to 
see him. You rest quiet at home. to-day ; to- 
morrow will be time to go troubling yourself.” 

Mrs. Gibbs having by this time “tidied up,” 
relingnished the rest of the work to her little 
servant, and sat down by Beatrice. She saw 
her friend’s restless eagerness, and thought the 
morning would pass better for her in company 
than alone. 

“To think this is the end of July. Why, 
Queenie, you’ve been away, more than three 
months altogether.” 

**Yes. Did you, miss me, Ada?” 

* Indeed, we did. Tom and I said, it seemed 
uite strange, and Jim said something wasn’t 
right when he came round to play to us. Poor 
Jim, he don’t get on very fast. He’s third 
cornet still, dear, and not a chance of ever being 
anything else.” 

* Couldn’t Mr. Gibbs get him an engagement 
at the Dorie ?” 

“Tm afraid: not.. They’ve been doing neat 
business at the Doric, Queenie. -Mr. Stuart’s 
piece is running still.” 

«Fancy, and it began the night of my acei- 
dent.” 

“It’sa big success. I’m gladof it, he’sa real 
gentleman. He was as sorry as could be about 
what his horses did.” 

*« Did he come here, Ada ?”’ 

« No, but he went to see Tom lots of times at 
the theatre, and his wife came here once—the 
very day you were taken to St. Mary’s. A 
pretty little thing ; she is rather yonng for him, 





though. She took a great.deal of notice of 
baby.” 

«IT remember her; I saw her at the theatre 
that night ; she had hair like Muriel’s; her face 
was turned away.” 

“Sure enough ; I thought she put me in mind 
of someone; it was Muriel. She seemed quite 
sorry, Beatrice, and wanted to come and see 
you, but I told herthey didn’t like many visitors 
at St. Mary’s.”’ 

“ You did not tell Mr, Stuart that——” 

«« Lor’, no, dear!” understanding her at once. 
“‘Neither he nor the little lady have any idea 
you are Beatrice Grey. I knew yon did not 
want to be brought into the old set again ; not 
but I think you are making a mistake, Queenie, 
still I won’t tell till you give me leave.” 

,. “That will be never, Ada.” 

* You'll change your mind some day. ‘There, 
I declare that is Dr. Naylor’s knock. What a 
strange man he is, I used to think he hadn’t a 
scrap of feeling; now I fancy he has more than 
most people.” 

‘She did not follow the prosicies into the 
little parlour, perfectly as she and Beatrice got 
on; she never cared to be present when Mrs. 
Franks had a visitor of her own rank; perhaps 
she felt then the social difference that really 
divided her from her friend. 

“That’s right,” said Dr. Naylor, heartily, 
when he had shaken hands with his late patient, 
«‘ you look a different ereature. Ah, there’s no 
doctor like Mr. Sea-air. He always cures the 
people I send him.” 

Beatrice smiled. There was something very 
cheerful about Dr. Naylor’s warm, downright 
manner. , 

“I enjoyed it very much,” she said, grate- 
fully. . “‘Oh, Dr, Naylor, how very much I owe 
to you and the kind sisters. But for you I 
are never have been spared to my little 

. id.” 

« Well—well, mind you don’t spoil him. Ido 
hate spoilt children.. I should like to box their 
ears all round.” 

Silence then, she wondering how to ask his 
advice about her future without seeming also to 
ask his pity, and he thinking of one night he 
had watched beside her bed and heard her de- 
spairing cry for Frank. Was “Frank” her dead 
husband? If not, who was he, and how.could 
he stay away from such a woman ? 

Beatrice spoke first. 

« Ada has told me what you said about my 
eyes. Oh, Dr. Naylor, did you really mean 
it?” 

“TI never say what I don’t mean!” a little 
gruffly. “Don’t fret about it. a year’s time 
your eyes’ll be as strong as anyone’s.” 

“Yes, but now?” 

“« Well, there are heaps of things in the world 
for women to do without killing themselves by 
working point lace for other people to wear. 
It’s madness to earn one’s living by needlework 
—utter madness.” 

Beatrice wished sadly he would name just one 
of the “heap of things.” How could she have 
overlooked it in her anxious hours of thought 
last night? ‘Perhaps the question appeared on 
her face, for the physician wenton: 

“You're not a:bit suited to take care of your- 
self. I never saw a woman less so. Have you 
no relations?” . 

She shook her head. 

“TI depend solely on myself, and I haye my 
little child to take care of.” 

**So you have—so you have. Do you like 
the country ?” ’ 

This question’ was.so, abrupt, and so utterly 
irrelevant that Beatrice started. | 

«Tam very fond of the country.” 

“It’s very dull in winter.” 

“TJ don’t mind dulness,” gravely. “I have 
seen so many trotbles that a very lively place 
would jar on me.” ‘ 

«Three miles from, any, station,” continued 
Dr. Naylor,,.as though: qnoting by note, ‘one 
old lady for sole companion; @ gloomy old 
house with lots of rats, and perhaps a few 
pion. , Now, would such a life suit. you, Mrs. 
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“I don’t know—I don’t understand,” said 
Beatrice, feebly- 

“Look here, you aren’t fit to take care of 
yourself. My mother isn’t fit to take care ‘of 
herself. She wants a companion’ you wanta 
home; if Seems fo me to fit’in very well.” 

« But I have no references,” stammered Bea- 
trice; “‘and then there’s Frankie.” 

«Frankie can go with you; he'll thrive in 
the country. . As to references, I'll be your re- 
ference. Say, is it a bargain?” 

Bewildered, confused, yet realising through it 
all the rare generosity of the offer, Beatrice 
answered : 

“Yes.” 

«“That’s right. Well, I’m going down to see 
my mother’ to-morrow, and she’}l a day for 
you tocome. You’re sure you don’t mind the 
rats ?” 

«Quite sure.” 


(To be Continued.) 








BE HONEST WITH YOUR CHILDREN. 


Interview with Col. Ingersoll: “I haven’t 
any. Don’t believe in family government. I 
don’t correct my children at all... I warn them 
of the consequences of evil habits, but I tell 
them they could never do anything bad enough 
to make me hate or disown them. I keep a 
pocket-book in a drawer, and they go and help 
themselves to money whenever they want it. 
They eat when they want to and what they 
want to. They sleep all day if they choose, 
and sit up all night if they desire, I don’t 
attempt to coerce,them in any way. I never 
punish and I neyer scold, They buy their own 
clothes, and they are masters of themselves. 
I teach them that everything we have we 
own in common; it is just as much theirs as 
mine. 

Here’s a. sample of the way I handle my 
children: One of them got a valuable illustrated 
book one day, and marked and tore it. She said, 
“T did it.” I took her up and hugged and 
kissed her and gave her lots of good advice. She 
has never troubled me since. If my children 
lie, I tell them, ‘‘ Bless your souls, I’ve lied a 
thousand times, but I never made anything by 
it.” I tell them lying don’t pay. Don’t claim 
before your children to be better than you are. 
Be honest with your children if you want them 
to be honest with you. 


PERMANENCE OF MARRIAGE. 


Tue home of a married pair who are united 
heart and soul is the happiest spot on earth. 
In the shelter of such a yea in the warm 


atmosphere of household love, spring up the 
¢c 


pure affections of parent and child; father, 
mother, son, daughter ; of brothers and sisters. 
Whatever makes this insecure, and divorce fre- 
quent, makes a marriage not a union for life, 
but an experiment which may be tried as often 
as we choose, and abandoned when we like. 
And this ¢uts up by the roots all the dear affec- 
tions of home; leaves children orphaned, 
destroys fatherly and motherly love, and is a 
virtual dissolution of society. We know. the 
great difficulties of this question, and how much 
wisdom is required to solve them. But what- 
ever weakens the permanence of marriage tends 
to dissolve society; for society is germinated 
and upheld by happy homes. 


In the new Criminal Code two offences are 
to be taken off the list of those which constituted 
the highest crime in the realm. It will be no 
longer high treason to kill’ the Lord Chancellor 
or to assault the eldest ‘daughter of the Sove- 
reign, : 





USE OF THE SERVANT GIRL, 


HiruErto the point raised by a certain opti- 
mist philosopher that the servant girlis put 
into this world for a good and useful purpose, 
has been held, by the vast majority of people, to 
be highly problematical, not to say chimerical. 
We have been willing to accept the festive 
mosquito as one of the mysteriéus evidences of 
nature’s inscrutable wisdom, but we have never 
been willing to look in the same liberal light at 
the’ heavy-handed maiden who _ smashes, 
honitnelly and unceasingly, thrice her wages in 
china. 


FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” ‘Poor Loo,” ete. 


» — 
—_ 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ON THE TRACK. 


Of courage you saw little there, 

But in its stead a’ medley air 

Of cunning and of impudence. 
Worpsworts. 


Lert alone in the hired carriage, and realising 
that Rosalind had been torn away from her, 
and convinced that the fate intended for the 
girl was death, or still worse, Mrs. Vere was 
for a few seconds quite overcome with terror and 
dismay. 

She had screamed for help, or had begun to do 
so, but threatsand the utterimprobability of there 
being any rescuer within hearing had silenced 
her, and now the poor lady was left to harass 
her mind with horrible thoughts, and to try 
vainly to recognise some familiar object in the 
surrounding darkness in the hope of finding out 
where she was. 

A movement of the carriage roused her. The 
horse was restive, and she soon ascertained by 
letting down the front window and stretching 
out her hand, that the driver was no longer on 
the box, and she became alarmed for her own 
safety, for it was.clear that the:man must 
either have run away or have been injured. 

Not without difficulty Mrs. Vere scrambled 
out of the carriage, that was now on the:move, 
the horse being impatient to get back ‘to his 
stable, and she felt convinced, thongh she did 
not know the neighbourhood, that. they must 
have been driven more. than a mile out of the 
town. ‘ 

As I have said, the night was densely dark. 
Also, the hour was ‘late, not far from midnight; 
but she could see the lights of the town in the 
direction from “whence they had come, and 
so gathering her warm cloak round her, she 
set out resolutely to walk back and seek at once 
for help. 

She remembered and noted carefully every 
object she passed, for it might furnish some 
clue by which Rosalind could be traced, and 
after a short.time her heart beat high at hearing 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs approaching; she 
quickened her pace and called out : 

‘Who is there? Oh, help, help !’” 

And the next instant the light from a bull’s- 
eye flashed in her face, and she found she had 
met a mounted policeman. 

Her tale was soon told, and the patrol, aftera 
few questions, chiefly relating to the fly she had 
left, and the driver, of whom she could tell him 
nothing, directed her to a house not far off, which 
served as @ police-station, and told her to 
repeat her story there and tell the inspector to 
telegraph ‘for aid, and he rode on, promising 
to return there as soon as he had satisfied him- 
self about the fly and the man who had jriven 
it. u 
This encounternerved Mrs. Vere. She was not 
physically a strong ‘woman, “but when ‘once 





roused her spirit and energy would carry her 
through more excitement and fatigue than a far 
more powerful-looking woman could bear, and 
she walked on now, unconscious of distance 
or of anything but her earnest desire to rescue 
Rosalind. 

A sleepy inspector and a very drowsy-looking 
policeman were in the police-station when she 
entered it, but they roused up directly they 
heard her story and the message the mounted 
patrol had charged her to deliver. 

«“ That’s arum start. Abduction. A planned 
thing evidently. You know the man who carried 
her off, I suppose ?” 

“No, but a man has been annoying my 
daughter for several days past.” 

* What is his name ?” 

“T don’t know. A strange note he sent to her 
was signed Charlie.” 

“Umph ; nothing very distinctive about that. 
What was he like ?” 

Mrs. Vere described him as minutely as she 
could. 

The inspector pricked up his ears. He had 
always held firmly to the belief that he should 
one day become famous, should hunt out some 
noted criminal, bring him to justice, receive a 
large reward, and be offered some high position 
of trust and importance in the police or detective 
force. 

Thus for years he had gathered particulars of 
every murder that had taken place in the 
United Kingdom, and had, without delay, 
whenever it was practicable, obtained a photo- 
graph of the suspected criminal. 

Only the day before he had been carefully 
studying a carte-de-visite of Charles Rentroll, 
the suspected perpetrator of the Worcester 
murder, and, singularly enough, this strange 
lady’s description of the man who she believed 
had ‘carried off her daughter, reminded him in 
many respects of the photograph. 

He did not give utterance to the thoughts that 
flashed through his mind, however, but asked so 
many questions as to what the man was like that 
Mrs. Vere at length said somewhat im- 
patiently : 

“Give me pencil and paper and I'll draw a 
Care of him. You have telegraphed for help, 

aven’t you ?” 

** Yes, ma’m, andit’s coming at once. I haven’t 
lost a second while we’ve been talking. Here 
you are, ma’am.” 

And he placed pencil and paper before her. 
Some people have the knack — one can hardly 
call it a talent—of being able, with a few strokes 
of pen or pencil, to sketch the features of any 
face they remember with such fidelity as to 
produce a likeness almost startling. 

Mrs. Vere was particularly clever at this kind 
of thing. Often enough, for the amusement of 
her children, she would sketch a face when she 
wished to describe it, and now, while telegraphic 
messages were being sent in all directions for 
help and information, she drew a terribly 
acctirate likeness of Charles Rentroll, as she 
had seen him more than once at the theatre. 

The inspector’s eyes flashed, and a look of 
triumph came into his face as he glanced at the 

aper. Then he carefully folded it up, put it in 

is pocket-book, and taking from this same book 
a photograph, he held it before Mrs. Vere’s 
astonished gaze. 

«The same!” she exclaimed, in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Yes; but say nothing, and if we once catch 
him he won’t trouble you again.” 

“Do you think we shall catch him to-night ?” 
asked the woman, nervously. “My daughter 
may be ruined, remember. Oh, think of her 
awful situation. More than you can imagine 
depends upon our saving her. She is engaged— 
that is,a nobleman wants to marry her. Oh, 
dear! oh dear! Can nothing be done?” And 
she wrung her hands helplessly. 

“Ts she a young woman likely to be 
frightened, and give in at the first threat?” 
asked the man. 

“ Oh, no. She is cool and daring as—as though 
she were a man,” with a gasp. 

“Then don’t you bother yourself. We've 
telegraphed all about. We'll have scouts 
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in shortly. You . can 
or you can stay hene, 
mow ?” 

The sound of a. voice. had, fallen, upon 
Mrs. Vere’s ears, and she nad started to her feet 
anxiously. 

** It’s one of 
of the men who opened the. carriage ‘door and 
took my daughter away from, me, Don’t you 
hear his lisp.*. He has an,impediment in. his 
speech. I could swear toe his voice, thongh I. did 
not.see, his face.” 

“Very well; be quiet. Step in here.and wait,” 
and the inspector hurriedly opened. the door. of 
a small room, closing it upon the lady ag two 
policemen, with a couple of prisoners, cameinto 
the room and up to the desk. 

“‘ I thay, you’ ve made a, mithtake. I wath paid 
off my thip thith morning, and we wath talking 
of athip, not of a young woman,” the man with 
the lisp was protesting. 

*Silenee! What is the charge ?” to ope of the 
constablés. 

The man removed his;hatas he said: 

“We were sent from the chief office; 25 and 
me,” with a nod at his fellow policeman, “to 
come here, as a young lady had been abducted, 
and we was walking aleng the. road when. we 
heard some men. behind a .bedge quargelling. 
They were having a row about money. One 
said he’d done the work and not. got: his full 
share of pay, the other said he’d dragged the 
young woman from the carriage and i 
her till his arms was fit to break, and he’d have 
as much as the rest, or he wouldn't shave 
nothing, and he’d go and blow on the. whole 
of them. They was making a division of the 
money when we pounced on ’em and collared 
these two, and the rest made off.” 

“Now, prisoners, what have you to say? 
Remember any statement you make will -be taken 
down and may be used against you.” 

The two men looked at each other with evi- 
dent distrust. then at the inspector... They, had 
not failed to notice that the police had already 
received news of the abduction, for the very men 
who had caught them had been sent foron this 
very business. 

The man with the lisp, who had ‘certainly done 
most of the work in the matter; had receiy 
nothing for it, his more.: lucky .-compemions 
having got off with the spoil, which, Rentroll 
had injudiciously given to one of the gang to 
divide instead of paying each man;individuadly: 

He with the lisp, who called himself Morton, 
knew well enough that now he would never re- 
ceive a penny for his night’s work,. all the. more 
reason, therefore, why he should shift the. onus 
of the blame upon others, and by divulging all 
he knew, try to make his own punishment, as 
light as possible. 

“Tt ith true,” he said, “ we were quarrelling 
over the money. We wath engaged bya gen- 
tleman to stop a carriage, take a young out 
of it, and carry her te another one, and the gen- 
tleman drove her in that one to an empty houth 
called the Willoth on the, North Road, and: we 
didit, The coachman of the carriage. that the 
ladith’s were in wath drunk, and he wath bribed 
to go the wrong way ; and thath all,,.The gent 
give long Bill ten quid for,the lot of uth, and, I 
ain’t had one brath farthing of it.” 

«You have voluntarily made this statement.” 
said Inspector Smirke, reading it over to him. 

“Yeth, and I hope my giving information will 
be remembered.” 

With which he grinned in malicious triumph 
at his companion, as both were marched off to 
the cells. 

“ There, we have the address, if that scoundrel 
is tobe relied upon, Now to go armed with all 
necessary documents. We won’t let you eseape 
if we can help it, Mr. Charles Rentroil.” With 
which having again set the telegraphic wines in 
motion, Inspector Smirke left a, subordinate jn 
charge for the time and himself walked to Holly 
Bank, which was a quarter of a mile off, and 
where Colonel Grey, a magistrate, resided. 

The Colonel was not an amiable man at the 
best of times and it is scarcely wonderful, that 
he now used particularly strong language at 
being roused out of his first sleep and asked to 


Way, what's the, matter 


them,” she said, fearfully ; “ one | 








co back, to your ‘hotel, | sign a warrant for the arrest. of a man.pn the 
| chargé of murder,’ or that the Rev. 


rlando 
Brown, his son-in-law, who-was on a visit to him 
and was also a magistrate, should, yote 


Fegpestor 
Smirke a very: troublesome person. It was, 
done, however, and by the time, the ambitious. 


officer had returned to where anxious Mrs. 


| Vere was waiting for him, further re-inforce- 


ments and more information had arrived, and 
the patrol whom the lady had met had likewise 
come in, 

He reported that he had, found the empt 
carriage, with. the driver not far from it, dru 
and insensible. 

So far the prisoner Morton’s story was corro- 
borated. Who can say how_devoutly “Mrs. 
Vere hoped that the rest of his information 


| would prove to be equally true, and that they 
| would ‘gopni effedt, thd rescue of her danghter ? 
| Aftet What'appeated to her numerous and unne- 


ceasary delays, the party set. out.. Long as the 
time may have seemed, not more than an hour 
had elapsed since Rosalind'was dragged from 
the side of her stepmother. 

Mrs. Vere imsisted upon accompanying the 
party of constables headed by Mr. Smirke to 
the house indicated. Mt 

True, it was past midnight, and the distance 
to be traversed was’ hot inconsiderable for a 
tired woman to undertake on foot, but, this last 
difficulty was overcome by the timely: appear- 
ance of the fly in which she and Rosalind had 
left the theatre. One of the policemen was 


,ordered to drive and the Inspector and Mrs. 


Vere got.into the vehicle, and followed by the 
rest of the constables set out for the Willows. 

Slowly it seemed to the impatient woman 
through long laneS and roads, past cottages, 
fields and trees, all of them ‘nearly hidden in the 
dense darkness. For the, moon did not, shine, 
not a single star peeped through the rifts in the 
dark Clouds, the wind blew cold and dismally, 
and occasional drops. of rain or blobs of ‘snow 
were driven in the faces of the sma]l but earnest 

rty. . = 
PoThey reach the spot indicated by Rentroll’s 
accomplice at last: house standing alone, and 
fronting the road. A great wall running from each 
side of it enclosed the whole of the’ back part 
of the preinises, as though it had been a prison: 

One of the policemen remembered that it had 
been “To let”’ fiirnished fora longtime and ‘if 
let now it certditily gave no sigh of habitation, 

Stop! Before the house andon the gravel lea- 
ding upto the doorthere is the mark of wheels; 
an accumulation of mud still wet andithe prints 
of many feet.on the. doorstep, so that, though 
the plaée seemed ' deserted, ‘it -was' quite’ evi- 
dent it had:recently been entered by more than 
The policeman knocked 'at' the door! No 
reply! They tried the bell, making its shrill 
tong,echo through the night air... Still no one 
came to open the; door... Was. it imagination 
or did Mrs. Vere .really. hear a shriek ? 

She, vowed that shedid!,. She believed it, and 
urged on by her entreaties and their own im- 
patience, the men began to knock and ring in a 
violent manner. So loud and incessant was the 
noise they made that. they scarcely, heard: the 
withdrawal of the bolts and.chain and therefore 
the door seemed to open suddenly before them, 

“Well, I bers you're making row enough 
waking respectable folks out of their beds,” said 
a tall, bony, coarse-visaged woman eonfronting 
them with a,.candle in her hand. 

“Does Mr. Rentroll livé here?” ‘asked’ In- 
spector Smirke, not deignimg to notice her tardi- 
ness in answering his summons. ‘ 

“No,” curtly. 3 

*"Who does live here ?” 

“¢ My master and me.” 

*« What's his name ?” 

** How should I know ? IL-was-only ’gaged to- 
day. .My mame’s Molly, if that’s any good te 
you.” ‘ 
rs It isn’t; go and tell, your: master) I: want 

™m,”” 4 

The woman hesitated,, She knew there was 
something wrong, she was meditating how she 
could escape, when a voice, called to her froma 
flight of stairs at the further end of the hall. 





, on. 


Before she could reply, however, there were 
screams, the sound of a struggle, followed ‘by 
shrieks of “Murder! murder!’ and the police 
without any further pause or lgsitation.r 
into, the hall and up.the, broad, staircase to, the 
— of some poor ‘woman in dire agony and 


e 

R Taking advantage of the confusion the coarse. 
visaged female who had opened the door let’ her 
candle fall, and knowing her “way’ about the 
neighbourhood took Herself off in the‘ darkness 
and was at a very safe distance fromthe scene 
before she was missed. fico 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
“IN THE.QUEEN’S Name lf? 


Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 

That press the soul or wring the mind with 
anguish, ot Be 
Beyond comparison the worst are those 


That to our felly or, our guilt ,weowe. Burns. 


“Ciara, forgive me for bringing you here 
against your will, but you would not listen when 
you were free,” said Rentroll, as Rosalind. stood 
by a table looking at him with mitigled anger 
and scorn in her dark-eyes. 

“ Once again [tell you my. name is not Clara,” 
she returned, contracting her ‘brows angrily; 
“you are labonring under a delusion,”*‘she went 

“You must take me for sothe other 
on. : 

“We will discuss that directly,” teplied ‘the 
man, with unruffled politeness ; “will you excuse 
me a few minutes ?” 

“TI will gladly excuse your presence alto- 
gether,” with a haughty turn of the head. 

How it was she did not know, but from the 
moment Rosalind Vere met Charles Rentroll 
face to face, she his ‘prisoner, he her gaoler, all 
fear of him seemed to leave'‘her. 

Whether she thought she was Playitig a part 
in’ some drama upon the stage, or that, looking 
at this man, she ceased to dread ‘him, I ‘cannot 
say, but, when he left the room she walked 
slowly to the firé-place, seated herself within 
reach of the bell-répe, and then turned to take 
stock of the apartment in which she was a 
prisoner. 

It was a large spacious room, with deep bay 
windows with heavy curtains, carefully, drawn, 
and’ no doubt, the’ windows thémselves were 
barred and ‘bolted; but she did not go and 
examine them, possibly she was being ‘watched 
all this time, and she determined that if’ she 
died for it she would show'no sign of fear. 

Unlike poor, weak, yiélding Clara, whose 
counterpart she, was as faras all external 
characteristics went, Rosalind was firm, resolute, 
and daring, eyen, to recklessness... ...., 

She"had béen brought up in'a harder, sterner 
school than Clara, also she had early learned 
the value of self-restraint and likewise of self- 
assertion, and her very fearlessness ‘was in 
itself a protection to her. ° 

So she sat here, looking’ at the ancient and 
time-worn furniture, at the pictures stained with 
damp and discoloured with dust; at the moth- 
eaten catpets and fdrniture, and she noted with 
a shiver the chilly atmosphere of the room, 
which ‘the blazitg fire and the ‘burning’ lamp 
could not entirely overcome. 

She still wore her hat and ‘her ‘long fur-lined 
paletot in which she”had left the theatre, and 
she was wondering somewhat anxiously what the 
result of this night’s work’ would’ be, when a 
door ‘suddenly opened and woman came into 
the room. ny ; 

A tall, gaunt, muscular, hard-featured woman, 
who could not quite hide her surprise at seeing 
the girl who ‘had ‘been brought with so much 
difficulty, sitting in ‘this calm, -self-possessed 
manner, as though the place were her own. 

For some seconds this creature had been 
listening pens) oe fee for sobs and Lucie 

earing no sound she come in expecting, to 
be assailed. by entreaties a the promise of a 
bribe, but here waa the,captive sitting as com- 
posedly as though she were, in her. own drawing- 





room, and nothing unusual occurred. . 
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Rosalind looked at the intruder calmly, and 
felt instinctively that she could hope for no help 
from her, and having come to this conclusion she 
said, with cold displeasure : 

«T did not ring.” 

“No, miss; but I thought you might like 
something after being outin the cold. A glass 
of wine, or a cup of tea, or”—lowering her 
voice to a confidential \whisper—“a drop’ of 
spirit, maybe ?” , 

«TI want nothing but to be alone,” returned 
the girl, curtly. 

And the woman, who had to receive an 
order for something of which could herself 
partake, flung herself out. of the-room, banging 
the door behind her. ; 

“ She’s a tartar, for all she looks so soff/and 
pretty,” was her mental comment,” and it’smy 
belief she'll lead him a longer dance than he 


thinks for. Well, mewer mind; the : 


better, says I. Dm paid for time, amd the pay’s 















Rentroll eame overto the 

smile on his dark but handsome 
ing out both hands, said, in his m 
tones and manner: * 


“ Now, Clara, let-us befriends. 


Theow off thin | 
ste f not I me o 
pretence o knowing me. rag oi 


harm. I will do you nome. I thave ° 
already. We will be married: é 


then we will go off to the Comsieegesbaaed haps eieet 
talked of. 


places together which we have soften’ 
Your fondest dreams shall be vealised, and 1 
will devote my life to your happiness. Why do 
you still hold back? Two months ago you 
would have perilled your soul for what I offer; 
now you look upon me as though you thought I 
had gone mad. Surely you are not so vindictive 
and unforgiving as to remember our last inter- 
view against. me, and because I could not marry 
you then determine that you will not marry me 
mow ?” 

_ Rosalind looked at him, as she well might do, 
in amazement. 

His words were unaccountably strange; and 
they conveyed no meaning to her mind, yet 
what he said did. net sound like ‘the tale of a 
madman, or if it ‘were madness, there was 
method in it, 

She had pulled up a card-table before -heras a 
kind of barricade, and she ‘had Jeaned her arms 
upon it as he spoke. Now, she took off her hat, 
placed that before her, and then said, in .a 
puzzled tone: 

“ You had better take a seatand tell me whom 
you imagine me to be, for you are certainly 

i some e i delusion.” 

Something in her. tone, her manner,. the 
movement of her hands, the proud, calm, self- 
possessed expression of her face, the way in 
which she!spoke and looked at. him, were so-un- 
like poor; timid little Clara, that a doubt —and 
not, a pleasant one under the cireumstances— 
poe across his mind, amd he said, invelun- 

Sly 

“Dear me, how you have changed.” 

“Indeed I have not,” was the reply; ‘* unless 
you speak of years ago; then I might have been 
different.” 

“I parted with you not more than two months 
ago on the banks ofthe Severn; at Worcester. 
‘Come, Clara, don’t deny everything like this.” 
He was getting impatient; particularly as the 
doubt grew upon him the more he spoke with 
her and watched the play of her features. 

“ You had better tell me whom yon take me 
to be,” she said, fixing her eyes coldly upon his. 
“Then I will tell you who I am.” 

“Well; we will play the farce out,” and he 
laughed uneasily. 

But she made no comment, and he went on: 

*« You are Clara Cousins, the only daughter of 
Dr. Cousins of Worcester. I first met you with 





our mutual friend Florence Edgecombe; we met 
and corresponded in secret. I always told you 
that it was doubtful if I should ever be able to 
marry you. ‘We parted on,—let me see,— the 
10th of last October, because I told you the 
acquaintance must end. Circumstances have 
changed and I am ready and anxious to marry 
you now.” 

“Thank you! Had I been the lad 
you take me to be I think yon saath have weed 
ready to marry me, or would have abont 
your business long ago. But I have heard your 
version @bout myself: now listen to mine,” 

Rentroll bowed his head in silence, His 
‘doubts were growing into convictions, yet he 
wasmnwilling to be convinced. ’ 

It was this girl with whom he was in love, let 
ther' be who she would, though had ‘the not 
‘believed her to be Clara he certainly would not 

(have torn her from her friends jin this violent 
manner. ; 











ge name.is Rosalind Vere, or, rather, Rosa- 
ere Malonéy,” she said. “¥ Kaye-been on 


» Pthestage fortwo years. If you have been in 
portrait stuck about the 


im which Iwas to play some 
I have been engaged at the 
the last eighteen months, and 
oul -_ any more here ba 0 
. Newton, the manager, urging me 

nm Monday next in time for rehear- 


) Aaiddhe Inandod'the bewildered man a letter. 






and his own seemed 
om id thicken at every step. This letter 
it he read was . tone, written 


relied upon her for the suecess of his new piece, 
reminded her of how she had worked and 
triumphed the year before, and urged her to 
make a similar effort now. 

That was the pith and purport of the letter, 
and Rentroll, when he had read it twice over, 
re-folded it and laid it upon the table thasstood 
between them, saying : 

«+I can’t understand it. I should have been 
veady to »stake my life that you were Clara 
Cousins.” 

“ Are you satisfied that I am not?’ 

“No,” slowly, gazing at her earnestly, and 
with a look in his dark eyes that made her face 
flush with anger and outraged modesty. 

** No, you.bave done something to yourself,” 
he wenton. “There is a great change in you, I 

| admit, but you can be no other than Clara, the 
woman I love—the woman whom I will make my 
wife.” 

“ You will never make me your wife,” said 
Rosalind, firmly, while she looked at him with 
more contempt and defiance than anger. 
“Never,” she went on. “If I had no other 
reason your own conduct would put you outside 
the pale of consideration ; and granting even that 
you were labouring under a false impression 
as to my identity, your behaviour and motives, 

even by your own showing, are most. unjustifi- 
ble ” 


able. 
“It is very well for you to talk in this strain,” 
said Rentroill, leaning: back in his chair, and 
feasting his eyes upon her lovely faee and 
gracefulform. ‘‘ Outside'this house, er before 
you were brought here, it might have had some 
effect ; now it is too late. Your being here at this 
hour and alone will compromise you past 
redemption. ‘To save your reputation you must 
marry me. If you are not Clara ins you are 
so much like her that I am .quite satisfied to 
marry you. Don’t you yourself see that it is the 
only possible reparation I can make for this 
night’s work ?” 
tion or not, I will have none of it,” 
replied Rosalind, positively. “The man whom 
I marry will be as unlike you as light is from 
darkness. Do you think I would trust my: life 
and happiness:with a man who thinks to win 
my love by violence, and my confidence by out- 
rage? No; your wisest plan is to let me go at 
once, and as I never saw you before this week, 











and I hope I may never see you again, it is 
possible that you may escape punishment 
for hiring your desperadoes to drag me 
here.” 

«You are no coward, at any rate,” said Rent- 
roll, with admiration, as he rose to his feet, “or 
you would not talk to me like this when you are 
so completely in my power. But your protesta- 
tionsare useless, [have herea marriage licence,” 
and he unfolded the paper, “and even if I did not 
love you as passionately as I do my safety and 
your honour demand that our lives henceforth 
shall be spent together.” 

Rosalind laughed bitterly. Her temper was 
rising. She despised this man as much as she 
detested him, and putting up her hand to her 
head, she snatched from it the fancy poniard that 
adorned her hair and grasping it like one who 
knew how to use such a weapon, while the lirht 
from the lamp fell on its long, glittering steel, 
she said : 


“ This will protect my honour, and as for your 
safety the sooner you take care of that and place 
— distance between us_ the better for your- 

JRentroll was amazed. Was this Clara? Was 
this beautiful fury the same girl whe had 
trembled at his words and weptat his frowns? 
Thia-gitl, threatening her own life and‘his. He 

fhack in dismay. 
his first impulse had been to make a 
rush at and try to disarm her. But the table 
stoodbetween them. Thenshewas reckless and 
, and who could say what an excited 
womas would do under such circumstances. She 
might kill him, or herself, and would probably 
do ones readily as the other. So he fell back, 
holding up his hands with an imploring gesture, 
while he said : 

* Don’t act like a madwoman. I have not 
laid @ hand upon you, and I won’t—if I can help 
it. And why should you injure yourself ? I hate 
to see a woman unwomanly and behaving like a 
tragedy queen.” 

“You seem to forget that I am an actress,” 
with scornful disdain; “but you will find me 
eapable of something far more serious than 
acting a part unless you at once set me free from 
this place, and relieve me of your repulsive 
presence.” 

In utter and eomplete bewilderment Charles 
Rentroll sat down on a couch at some distance 
from her, and looked at this beautiful but 
eertainly dangerous young woman, His doubts 
had vanished. 

It was Clara in a passion. He knew howrage 
and anger may transform a human being, 
Hitherto, he reminded himself, Clara had been 
only gentle, tender, and mournful, but of course 
there must be another side to her character, 
and he was now getting the benefit of it. Also, 
it was evident she cherished a bitter resent- 
ment against him for his past conduct towards 
her, and she had likewise without doubt made 
up her mind to sink her past name and identity 
and disown it. 

The letter:she had shown him was puzzling, 
but it might not even have been meant for her ; 
and.a woman who had started ina new career 
would no doubt be provided with means to,carry 
out her d i 

So he reasoned, knowing little or nothing of 
the world in which Rosalind had lived, con- 
scicus only thatthe face and form, even the 
voice of the woman he had wooed and jilted 
was before him, and he resolved now, that, 
against whatever she might say, he would win 
and hold her. 

As he thus sat and thought and gazed at her 
a smile came over his face, and he said, 
quietly : 

“That was very well done, my love, but such 
excitement must tire you, particularly after your 
exertions this evening. I will not injure 
you personally. At the same time I cannot 
spare you, and in the meantime shall we have 
supper together? I am sure you must be 
hungry ?” 

“J shall not eat or drink under this roof,” was 
the reply. 

And she too resumed her seat, keeping the 
dangerous toy between her fingers. It was very 
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unromantic, I must admit; but Rosalind was 
hungry, and Rentroll’s suggestion reminded her 
of the fact. 

Singing, dancing, and playing the heroine in 
two exciting dramas in one night, is enough to 
make the most romantically constituted creature 
hungry, and she could not help thinking long- 
ingly of the nice little supper that must be wait- 
ing for her at the hotel. 

“And my poor mother,” she thought; “she 
will be frightened out of her life, and frantic 
with anxiety as to what has become of 
me.” 

In point of fact, also, she was hoping for her 
release. How, or from what quarter it was to 
come she could not tell, but every minute was a 
minute gained—a minute nearer the end, she 
fancied, and she resolved she would not sleep or 
eat or drink till she was free. 

As she thus sat, looking at her enemy with 
his big black eyes fixed so unwaveringly and 
with such gloating passion upon her, an intense 
and irrepressible restlessness came over the girl. 
Every limb of her body seemed to rebel against 
inaction, and at length, unable to control herself 
any longer, or to endure the subtle influence 
that was gathering over her, she started to her 
feet, and began to pace up and down the room 
impatiently. 

She kept as far from her captor as the size of 
the apartment would allow of her doing, and she 
held her dangerous toy in her hand ready at any 
moment to use it in self-defence. But she could 
not sit still. 

Like a caged bird or a wild denizen of the 
forest suddenly confined behind bolts and bars, 
she walked restlessly backwards and forwards, 
with a steady, monotonous movement that made 
her gaoler, who sat watching her, feel as though 
if this continued much longer, he should fail 
asleep. 

How long it lasted neither of them knew. It 
might have been minutes, it might have been 
hours. 

The one going backwards and forwards, back- 
wards and forwards as though performing some 


| Rosalind paused, looking at him. 
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(MRS. VERE DRAWS A PORTRAIT.] 


dreary penance, yet never for one instant! 


relaxiag her grasp upon the handle of that tiny 
stiletto. 

The other, watching her with a gaze of fascin- 
ation, and also of fear, for who knew what a 
creature so changed as this girl, might do? 
Who could say, that if he were off his guard for 
one moment she would not spring upon and kill 
him ?” 

This thought filled his mind when he started 
up with the dread that he was falling asleep. 
Out of the 
complete stillness of the night, broken only at 
uncertain intervals by the fall of burnt ashes 
from the grate, a strange sound came. 

Strange at this hourand in this place. It was 
the furious ringing of bells—and the 
thundering blows of the knocker on the house 
door. 

“At last! Thank heaven! at last !” said the 
girl, and she fell on her knees for a moment and 
buried her face in her hands. 

Rentroll stood listening. The colour had left 
his face, and his limbs shook with something 
like terror. Defeat and shame awaited him. His 
prize would escape his grasp, and he would be 
branded before all men as an unprincipled 
scoundrel, who could take a mean and 
cowardly. advantage of an unprotected 
woman. 

It was the shame rather than the punishment 
that he dreaded, and he turned to the girl, and 
said now in an entreating tone: 

“Clara, save us both. Say you came here of 
your own free will. Surely you have punished 
me enough already ?” 

“Save you! At my own expense and with a 
falsehood,” she said, bitterly, rising to her feet. 
« No, go and open the door,” she went on, “or 
they will burst it in.” 

For again the imperious summons had been 
repeated. 

“They dare not,” he said, roused by her 
scorn. 

And he ran out of the room to order the woman 
in hisemploy,and who was the only person besides 





themselves in the building, not to open the door 
to anyone. 

He was too late, however. With a view, no 
doubt, of taking care of herself, the woman was 
already in parley with voices in the hall, and 
when troll paused at the top of the staircase, 
thinking how he could make his escape and 
= his prisoner, he found her already at his 

eels. 

“Go back !” he cried, sternly. 

«I will not,” was the reply. 

Then there was a struggle, a scream, and » 
wo:an’s voice shrieking : 

“ Marder ! murder!” 

That oo enough. Life wasin peril. There 
wasa rush of feet, a flashing of lights. The 
woman who had refused the police admission, 
was thrust aside, and the next instant Rosalind 
Vere, with her hands bleeding from the dagger, 
that had been torn from her grasp, was rescu 
from.the arms of her captor, while Charles 
Rentroll felt a strong hand upon his shoulder 
and the inspector of police said : 

“TI arrest you in the Queen’s name !” 

“TI protest against your intrusion; it is 
illegal. This is my house; that lady is my wife. 
We were only quarreling, and——” 

“T am not his wife,” exclaimed Rosalind, im- 
petuously. He brought me here by violence 
this very night.” 

«T——” began Rentroll. 

But the inspector interposed. 

“TI caution you that whatever you say will be 
used in evidence against you. We want you for 
the murder of Clara-Cousins at Worcester on the 
10th of October last.” 

“Clara Cousins! Why, she is there,” falling 
back with horror, while he pointed with both 
hands towards Rosalind. 

“ T have cautioned you, remember.” 

And the next instant a pair of handcuffs were 
slipped upon the wrists of the unresisting 
prisoner. Unresisting, for Charles Rentroll had 
fainted. 

(To be Continued.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 


——__@—————— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MAN ON CRUTCHES. 
Oh, there’s a fatal story to be told! 


Tux first weeks of Lady Fitzmaurice’s honey- 
moon pass over in a whirl of luxurious joy ; she 
has recovered her courage and self-possession, 
the strange warning on her wedding morn and 
the menace of a hidden dread have ceased to 
intrude on her pares she has thrown down the 
gauntlet of defiance at those unknown perse- 
cutors ; she has won and is content. 

Lady Fitzmaurice is far more brilliant than 
she ever was, as the Countess de Remolles; her 
unreasoning excitability has fled; her voice is 
richer and deeper, her laughter more unforced, 
her enthusiasm more tense. It seems as if a 
heartbroken woman— indifferent to existence— 
has been suddenly plunged into eestasy. 

She sits for hours at her husband’s feet, her 
hands clasped, listening to his reading, or sitting 
silent as he works (his lordship being occasion- 
ally busily employed in writing a three volume 
novel, is at times in a sort of mental mist), and 
Stephanie studies his expression continually, to 
be quite sure no tormenting doubts of his indif- 
ference to herself can be traced. She cannot be 
jealous as yet of his romantic and elaborate 
shadowe, so long as she is entwined around his 

eart. 


Lord Jasper, passive enough externally, a 
pears thoroughly becalmed by the —— His 


wife is a novelty, and he amuses. himself suffi- 
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ciently in deciphering her character and watch- 
ing the varying shades of her rippling hair, and 
the delicate curves of her features. He plays 
on her various emotions by piquing, wounding 
and adoring her in turn, something like a skil- 
ful musician awakes harmony, discords and 
minor fugues on his instrument. 

They are now at Brighton, staying at one of 
the most magnificent hotels on the parade, 
Malle. Josephine being thoroughly in her ele- 
ment, as everything appears delightfully 
changed with her ladyship. The most reckless 
costumes, the most costly dinner-dresses, that 
enhance her beauty and are worn with a certain 
feverish eagerness to secure her husband’s ap- 
proval, are all in accordance with the French- 
woman’s tastes. Lady Fitzmaurice evidently 
means to be a leader of fashion, a queen of 
society, a graceful and charming hostess, the 
very ideal of the upper ten. 

To-day they are at breakfast. Stephanie, 
wearing a morning dress of the palest pink 
shade—that exquisite hue which is never darker 
than the innermost cells of a young blush rose 
—is looking out over the sea, while Lord 
Jasper, scanning the columns of “The Times,” 
stirs his coffee in languid abstraction. 

A dish of the most delicious and tempt- 
able prawns, supported by crisp, hot French 
rolls, are at his elbow, and he has nocares worth 
mentioning, beyond getting through a princely 
income and devoting himself to a woman whose 
personal attractions cause him to be generally 
envied, and yet such are the morbid elements 
and saguatelal obstinacy of human nature, his 
lordship is very nearly miserable—not that 
hopeless misery of the poor and wretched—but 
the harmful depression which makes the voice 
of the woman one has married jar now and then 
unpleasantly on the nerves. 

has reached that culminating point in 
every honeymoon, when an outburst of some 
kind or other, opposed to the affectionate, would 
be welcomed as a relief. 

“Would you like to see ‘The Times?’” he 
asks, throwing down the paperand altering the 
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Venetian blinds to his satisfaction; “ what a 
confounded giare there seems to be to-day 
through that window.” 

Never has Brighton looked lovelier than on 
this soft June morning; the haze out at sea 
seems to enshadow the sparkling town with a 
dreamy veil, lessening its whiteness and glare. 
The hot pebbles on the beach, caressed by the 
white foam of the waves, exhale the odour of 
ozone and sea-weed, while happy children with 
toy boats and spades are hastily carting them 
away, to the evident satisfaction of various ex- 
cellent mammas in brown holland costumes, 
who, as they read the latest novel from Mudie’s, 
find their thoughts drifting to the fate of the 
leg of mutton roasting at the lodging-house, 
and which is to supply the family dinner. 

Stephanie casts her ‘eyes hastily over the 
paper, reads an account of a morning concert, 
the names of the opera singers, of the dresses 
at a drawing-room, and yawns. The band on 
the New Pier is playing some sparkling music, 
and the windows of their room being open, the 
delicious strains are clearly wafted to them as 
they sit at breakfast. 

Surely the most cynical philosopher, the 
most detestable misogynist living, must have 
paused ere repudiating the glory and triumph 
of the pure joys of conjugal bliss had he viewed 
Lord 5 r and his bride at this moment. 
Wealth, loveliness, health, and youth as pre- 
sented at the Crescent Hotel—where could they 
be rivalled ? 

Stephanie is of herself a picture, and wear- 
ing a row of pearls that rivalled her throat in 
whiteness, is so superbly beautiful—the delicate 
Circarsian bloom, strikingly thoroughbred and 
perfect—that she seems a being born to be pro- 
tected and cherished, while Lord Jasper, pen- 
sively agreeable and tender, must surely be that 
presiding deity of all honeymoons—an adoring 
husband. But is he? 

Stephanie's foot, graceful and arched like that 
of some chieftain’s daughter of the desert, 

ps from beneath her lace-edged robe; her 
hands have a sort of faculty of silent appeal as 
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they move to and fro with bird-like restless- 
ness. Lord Jasper commences his breakfast. 

“Well, Stephanie, and what on earth are we 
to do with ourselves to-day ?” he asks, drawing 
tthe dish of prawns nearer. “ I’ve almost had 
enough of Brighton; it’s a trifle tawdry and 
loud, and one sees nothing all day but British 
matrons knitting or reading on the beach in 
mushroom hats. Kills art and poetry and that 
sort of thing, don’t you know, these vinegar and 
mustard ideals of respectability.” 

“Oh, Jasper, they mean well, I am sure,” 
Stephanie hastens to say, anxious to support the 
interests of the well-meaning matrons and their 
numerous olive branches. 

““What do you say to leaving Brighton and 
going to Devonshire? I want to show you the 
old place, and everything will be got ready for us 
in a \day or two.” 


Rut Stephanie adores Brighton. She cannot | | 


perlieps fage-the thought of solitary “meditation 
at thegrand old hall in Devonshire, neither is 
the vision of the long train of servants, the 


visits @ithe county families, the heavy dinmers | her face 


“T can go alone, then,” laughing and seizing 
another prawn; “we've almost had enough of 
this place; deuced long time it’s seemed too 
sometimes.” ; 

“Are you tired of me already?’ Stephanie 
very naturally asks, the tears now falling in 
anger and vexation. 

“Of course, darling, I don’t wish to be im- 
polite, but the days are very long to kill, don’t 
you know.” 

Stephanie, glancing at herself in an opposite 
gilt mirror, and re-arranging a delicious “ecru” 
Venetian cap, rises and approaches the window, 
and something like a sob@eaches his ears. 


creatures Fmeess worse off conn ~og he says, 
reading ‘agony’ column «< Times.” 
“ Just look, for imstamce, at ‘that poor fellow 


* Of course there are many more of our fellow-. 





drive this morning, and I want to write some 
letters. Take Anteros instead, and ride.” 

The awful contrast of that living fact outside 
and the passion and pain of her thoughts is all 
she can grasp at that moment. 

«‘She’s all nerve,” he mutters, descending 

the stairs of the hotel, and taking up his riding- 
whip as he saunters out into the street. ‘‘ Who 
could have believed a few playful words would 
have knocked her over like.that? And Id 
flattered myself I’d married a woman of the 
world. I hope she won’tswoon.and make a scene 
more often than is convenable.’ 
. The man on crutches swings round somewhat 
hastily as his lordship exes along the Parade, 
and anyone eelny im,¢losely,; might ‘have 
seen he stroked his long and handsome beard 
and smiled, The peripatetic performer, his dog, 
and show are now out of sight. 


Once alone Stephanie to her feet, 
and with a piteons se tala penuh stn the 


ami gen@ral rusticity of green lanes and velvet | ‘who rivets her attention appears very rare}’ It isall she utters for a few seconds, as she 
dawns, perfectly inviting. She would fain rr, type of man—taland amosually broad-chested, | wrings her hands. ‘zathies, and 
et the * marble halls” and the “vassals am@ | with a trick of throwing, yack hig head and | looks this sew danger in the face. 
serfs,” % woo love amid the emerald gleams of | tossing a dedse lock of from his ‘brow as“he-} “Qh, Hafiz, you must come to me! You only 
the , from the safe security of the mew | removesagreen shade from lis eyes. ean help me bafile’thtis threatened ruin. I will 
Pier, Jasper at her side, remarkable—deeper and, mére mn-j be calm and'try.and keep my senses, for I feel 
“ don’t think of Devonshire yet,” | fathemable than~the sea; eyes te haunt the { going mad.” ; 
she says, inher submissive way. “Iam | memory with dostrugtive pensistence,and they! Dare she glance again through the window? 
so very Rieppy you there.” ane decidedly turned to ‘window at which}The hot sumdight now streams on her pallid 
Lo @\prawn at his Jeienre. Stephanie, in her pale @oebe, stands; but | features, drawn and convulsed. 
“ What @o yeu say to yachting? I’ll)j‘her daged senses can distinguish his} “0 happiness, my life,” eries Stephanie, 
have onr yacht ‘Hecuba’ moored off Brighten, ) features for the sudden across her kiss thieliinenese-cf Lord Seaper, 


and we egn cruize about fhe Channel, or go jin 
for arage. One of our princes is here, he'd 
enter imto it at once.” 

But Stephanie has a decided amd almost ex-' 


aggerated aversion to yachting daylight 
amusements have never ‘had charm for 


this thorough “queen of the night,” and the {| him in 


sea never suited her. She also dreads looking 
ugly and dilapidated after sea-sickness, and to 
‘wear some hideous, nautical dress in character 
with the yacht—she who revelled in soft laces, 
satins and gems, strikes her as the reverse of 
attractive. 

“No, dear, anything but that. I’d rather 
go to Hillingford Towers and cultivate ‘still 
life.’” 

An impetuous answer rises to Lord Jasper’s 
lips; his lovely bride often unknowingly irri- 
tates him. There have been many romances 
written since the Greek dramatist, invoked the 
shades of Eros; but the suppressed mutiny of 
Cupid’s rebels has never been sufficiently 
weighed. He has known so many syrens of 
Stephanie’s type, and the irritating monotony 
of the fair sex in general has occasionally 
furnished his pen with subjects for satire. 

“You seem to be inclined to oppose me,” he 
eays, shelling the finest prawn he cam find 
rather viciously. 

««Jasper,” cries Stephanie, frigittened,at this 
«change of tone—it is the first time her qnick 
ear detects that subtle intonation of displeasure 
‘I’m always anxious to please you.” 

« Rather too much,” be thinks, only he does 
not say it. 

The.suspicion of tears in her eyes rather in- 
ereases his irritation. From a goddess tears are 
charming, from a wife detestable. He is also 
rather bored, and thinks a brisk quarrel, if 
theroughly harmless, will rouse him from list- 
leseness and languor, 

“Well, then,. the yacht shall come to 
Brighton,” knowing she hates the sea more than 
Devonshire. 

Stephanie’s temper rises slightly here; slavish 
and idolatrous she cannot altogether tolerate 
the notion ef looking at extreme disadvantage 
before him in a yacht. 

«‘ You know I detest the sea,”’ petulantly. 

He is anxious to test the quality of her 
“spirit”. and temper, haying been lately sur- 
feited with worship. But he is too sacred and 
dear to Stephanie for her to risk any of the 
dangerous effects of anger, not understanding 
he prefers a steady fury of a few minutes dura- 
tiome 





“ Well, dearest, I won’t tease you any more,” 
Lord Jasper says, meeting her rose-bud lips with 
a kiss. 

It seems almost a pity that a pretty flirtation 
cannot finish their reconciliation; but marriage 
renders this unneceessary. The lips that quiver 
at the touch of his are so white he glanees at 
her, astonished at her agitation. He pushes 
the hair from her brow draws her nearer to 

1m. 

“Why, you’re actually ‘trembling all over; 
and, darling, how pale you are! What.a senéi-) 
tive plant is this little wife of mine!” 

“* Why do I love you so?” she cries,.revelling 
in his embrace with all the riotous passion which, 
consumes and slays. “Jasper, it will kill me 
some day.” 

P “‘Leve rarely kills, even if his wounds are 
een.” ' 

Her. large, soft eyes were. lit with fiery 
flames, and half closed. as they met his. 

** No, Jasper, but the want of it, the ceasing 
to be with the beloved object; never toclaspthe 
hand of those we reverence and Jove; never to 
see the light.of their eyes,.or hear the tones of 
their voice——” 

* By Jove! one would think you were whiting 
i novel,” his, Jordship says, smilingly. Now, 
did you really think 1 meant all taat nonsense 
about the ya¢ht? Stay at Brighton till Dooms- 
day if it-has.such rare attractionsifor yon.” 


says, hoarsely : 

* Jasper, I wish to see Hillingford: Towers. I 
long to try the yacht for a change. Can we” 
—rashly eager—‘ leave Brighton to-night?” 

The man on crutches is now sitting:on one of 
the large seats on the Marine Parade haranguing 
a Punch and Judy showman, and. he : good- 
naturedly drops a coin, into the: little bag the 
dog carries in his month. Clearly ‘benevolent, 
this wounded heroon crutches. Stephanie notes 
this little pantomime on the payement as. Lord 
Jasper suggests their having a long, lazy:drive 
to the Dyke before luncheon. 

“Get on your hat, Stephanie, and'we’ll have 
a drive to get up an appetite and that sort of 
thing,’ he says, his hand on the door. 

“I: feel ill, Jasper, I’ am not equal to the 
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cy - 
be 

and | pity me! 
: - $. - 


To his surprise she rises, and paler than ever, |’ 


“you are leaving me for ever. 
soon to be cast into outer darkness—to 
@esolation. Dear heart of Allah, 
ow me the means of getting rid of 


“She has gently Grawn down the blind, and the 
tan on crutches, who notes everything, notes 
this, and he nods a little defiantly towards her, 
as if he compelled her to recognise him. 

There is..vivid distinctness in the daring 
insolence of the nod. The man whose, genius 
has once held thousands breathless—the man 
for whose evil sake ‘and fascination women 
have died and men crossed swords in savage 
wrath—will not bedefied by Stephanie. A sudden 
faintness seizes her. There is asilent challenge 
in his, eyes. 

“ He is alive, then, after all!” 

And quick as thought. she wonders if he can 
be destroyed—if some daring crime will rid her 
of this withering presence, facing her in the 
sun-light, something that will keep Lord Jasper 
in ignorance still. 

Money, which buys everything, will buy the 
services of some’ poor wretch, sutely, who has 
long carried his life in his hands, and with a 
paid assassin—no, Stephanie’s hands are clear 
of blood ; she will not stoop to murder. She will 
temporise, bribe, buy silence and salvation at the 
priee of gold. 

“Tf I could but turn myself into money and 
dash myself down at his feet,” the poor creature 
mutters. ! 

The door opens, and Malle. Josephine 


«« Ah, tiens! ‘Is madame, den, fll?” eyeing her 
closely. 

Stephanie steadies‘herself instantly. 

“TI wish a telegram taken at once to the office. 
Bring me the writing materials. 

Her pretty lace cuffs are all torn and rent on 
the floor. Josephine ‘believes the first conjugal 
passage of arms has concluded with'these rem- 
nants } 


The marble whiteness ‘of Stephanie’s face 
arrests the lady’s-maid’s attention. Aaron’s 
warnings—watch ‘ther closely, follow every 
tmove—mstantty oecur to her. 

“There is something she'dreads;” the French- 
woman mutters. 

. "Phe man‘ ‘on crntéhes las now disap- 
peared. 

‘‘ Hafiz must come to me,” Stephanie says, as 
she pens the telegram. 

«Is madame.not satisfied vid me?” 
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Conscious of some inner, warning, Lady Fitz- 
mayrice § onan impulse. Perhaps she 
knows that. pretty, well-dressed, unscrupulous 

maids are so often dangerous to, the peace 
of their mistresses... , 

“Tam not entirely pleased with your conduct, 
Josephine. Your-,ability is unquestionable, but 
I havea fancy, for a simple English servant 
who will serve me faithfully—now: that I am 
married.” 

Perhaps, Stephanie had detected her in- 
trigues., Agshe stood, inexorableas Fate, in the 
shadow, & look of steady hatred dawns over 
the finely-cut, handsome features, Josephine 
hides, herself,, however, in the recesses of a 
large wardrobe, which has an,inner door lead- 
ing to the dressing; room,. 

“ She will come to, this room to sob, and I 
will listen,” the lady’s-maid mutters, after: de- 
livering the telegram into the, hands of. the 
groom. : 

Calmer since summoning Hafiz, Stephanie 
resolves to meet her danger coldly and 
cautiously. The blindness and folly of her 
passion for Lord Jasper arestill so overwrought, 
she will welcome any crime, save murder, to 
retain his love,, , 

Her lips are tightly drawn,as.she ascends to 
her bedroom, opening a drawer, takes from 
it.a small Florentine dagger, with a carved 
gold handle, which she sheaths in a case and 
attaches to her chain, Some instinct. of self- 
preservation, perhaps, prompts this. M4dlle. 
Josephine sees this action, and draws her own 


conclusions, 


And then Stephanie views her diamonds. She 
opens. first one case and then another, lifting 
the gems and weighing them in her hand. A 
step on the stairs, and Lord Jasper,, carrying 
. superb bouquet of hot-house flowers, is bef 

er, 

“ Admiring your diamonds, are you, madame? 
Oh, you’re a true .woman; but see,. darling, 
someone has sent you these lovely flowers. I saw 
them on the table below awaiting you, and 
bropght them to you, I think you’re quite in 
luck’s way.” 

The grotesque irony-of. the words contrasting 
with her doom is more than she can bear, and 
she tarnsaway her» head.; A 

“By Jove, Stephanie, this is, I think, the 
finest rose I ever saw.” 


She must say something, if only to gain time. |" 


These flowers are the commencement of her con- 
flict andragony. » 

“The manager of the hotel,” smiling indif- 
ferently, “‘ beggedme-to accept them. They’ve 
pen § some grand banquet here, I fancy, last 
night.” , 

As he draws a rose from her sister flowers 


Stephanie’s eager, watchful eyes detect a tiny |, 


scroll of tissue paper drop from ‘the stem on to 
the floor. She covers it ‘with her foot till he 
again descends, and this is what she ‘reads : 


“ Mert: me to-night at eight o’dleck at old 
Hove Church. | Semper vigilans. KE.” 





CHAPTER XTV. 
WILL SHE COME? 


of Ah, woe is me! 
What have I dared? Where am [ lifted? 
How shall I descend and perish not? 


Mote. JosgPHine remains in her safe recess 
in the wardrobe startled by the wildness in ‘her 
mistress’s. manner; which more than ever .con- 
vinces her. of the existence of that “loose 
serew ” -Aaxon is anxious to discover, and’ when 
the tiny serell of ‘paper flutters. to Lady Fitz- 
maurice’s : feet, and Josephime sees the little 
buckled shoe trample it under foot ds if it ‘had 
the..adder-like faculty: of stinging, ‘she issure 
there are the wakings of avery nice little sum 
of money fur-herself in the back-ground) , Lady 
Fitzmaurice has read and re-read the words many 
times before dropping them into. the, flames. 

How dear and familiar this writing had onee 
been to.her, and perhaps no woman ever forgets 
the memory of that first love, when every scrap 


of paper touched with one hand. seems to have 
@, sacred impress. 
“ He.has, the power to ,compel me to obey 


-him,” she thinks, as the asheg fall into the 


grate; ‘to, darken all my future life. Shall I 
go, or shall I not ?” 

To be. or not to be,” isthe only query here 
onnine mentor, a 

Nos’, mutters Stephanie, . prepari to 
descend, ‘I have duel to defy Reacend I 
will remain here.” ; 

Lord Jasper, down below ,waiting for ; his, lun- 
cheon, is drawing some tickets out of his breast 
coat pocket for the theatre, and as Stephanie 
enters, having changed her dress.of pale.pink for 
nn velvet, throws them over to her and 


«They have a capital company here at the 
‘ Excelsior,” he says, as the, waiter places a 
silyer soup tureen on the table. “I thought 
you would enjoy the change.. I met two or 
three fellows from my club at the Bedford, and 
‘they will join us.” 

Suppose the unseen enemy should present 
himself here in the event of her aot meeting 
him at the appointed place? All may be saved 
if she can be quite certain Lord Jasper will be 
away at the theatre.with his friends, herself re- 
maining.at the hotel. 

“It will, be no; pleasure to me, dear, to join 
your party to-night,” lifting her pale, worn face. 
*«T feel too seriously ill to think of it. WhatI 
long for is a quiet evening ‘all alone.” 

He rests his hand upon her sunny hair. 

« That means, my wife, you will not be sorry 
to lose my restless self for one evening. You 
shall have your wish.” 

«Headaches always last a whole day with me 
when they come onafter breakfast,”’ indifferently. 

« Harry Sinclair, Moriarty, and Fred Maitland 
are all down here, and we'll go together. I don’t 
mean, however to be late home.” 

Some relief and feeling of security are making 
themselves,distinctly felt. Stephanie sips her 
soup languidly, and after trifling with an entrée, 
retires to her room to rest. Her husband goes 
off ‘to see his friends, and on returning ‘finds her 
lying. down, a bottle of Eau de Cologne by her 
side, and Mdlle. Josephine in attendance. 

“These fellows want me to dine at the Bed- 
ford, Stephanie. Would you think me very selfish 
to leave you now that you’re ill?” 

She raises herself on her elbow. 

“Dear Jasper, it worries me to think you 
must be alone downstairs without me. Go by 
all means, but kiss. me first and darken the 
blinds more. ‘Thanks, that is delightful... If I 
feel better I may have out the ponies for a 
drive” 

* Au revoir, then, darling.” 

Kissing her delicate cheek, he descends the 
hotel stairs, first drawing a small flower, from 
the bouquet on the dressing-table, which he 
places in the button-hole of his coat. 

“Saved!” cries Stephanie, ‘from amid her 
pillows, and blessing Providence for what may 
prove an escape from ruin. 

There is sdmeone else who smiles too, the 
other side of the bed ; this is Mdlle. Josephine, 
folding out the frills of her ladyship’s pale 
pink dress ere consigning it to the wardrobe. 

“My drops, Josephine,” pointing to, a small 
phial on the mantelpiece, on which was written, 
“ Relief from headache, instantly guaranteed.” 
«T feel as if a nice Jong sleep will do me good.” 
_ The lady’s-maid is determined her mistress 
shall sleep. soundly. She nearly doubles the 
allotted dose. Stephanie, grasping the glass 
eagerly, swallows the mixture. . 

Hour after hour passes, still she sleeps on; 
the fading daylight falls upon the room,, and 
the lovely woman is still asleep in the sombre 
shadows. 

About eight o’clock Lady Fitzmaurice wakes 
from her sound slumbers with a, piereing 
scream. 

No, no!” she cries, wildly, half. asleep, and 





alf awake. ‘I will come to you. Do you not 
now m¢? Tam here.” ; 

“Ts madame; having a sad dream ?”) asks 

Josephine, by. her side... “ And tiens! .. Madame 








’as slept long ; ah, so long.: It is now eight 
o'clock.” 

Eight o’clock! Stephanie has listened to 
these words in her dream ; for she resolved ere 
sleeping to obey the invincible messenger, and 


.be at Hove old ehurch at the appointed hour. 


Her eyes are glassy and feverish, but she no 
longer trembles ; to-night will, she believes, 
settle everything. Dressing herself hastily, she 
deseends to the drawing-room, :orders some 
strong, black coffee, and taking up ia book, 
endeavours, but vainly, to read.. If this fateful 
evening passes over in silence the -bird of prey 
will have relinquished his schemes and plots. 
Does she not know him so well of old? 
Meanwhile the man on crutches wends his 
way tothe church, and steals around the lonely 
graves in the’ dusky twilight waiting for 
Stephanie. He has thrown his crutches aside, 
and the green shade is now hanging round his 
neck, and taking from his pocket a small leather 


-case, he lights a cigar, which he presently throws 


away in disgust and lights another. 

“JT wonder whether her ladyship will be 
inclined to obey me to-night,”' he thinks, drag- 
ging up small tufts of grass from the rusty 
foliage. 

“ He takes out his watch and glances at the 
our. 

** By heaven! She means to:defy me then, 
that’s clear, and maybe her. husband—good 
gracious, why, I’m her husband, though—has 
appeared when. he’s been least wanted, and 
spoilt our little meeting. And’ what .a lonely 
old place this is; so dismally grand, and like 
my luck, discords again—a dreadfully twangy 
bell, marshalling the excellent folks to a some- 
what late service, for it’s past eight. Well, my 
pet, if yon won’t come to me I must go to you, 
and I think that will bring you to terms pretty 
quickly. Come, I’ll give her another quarter of 
an hour, though.” 

To while away this exceptionally mauvais 
quart d’heure he whistles cheerfully, rather too 
cheerfully, perhaps, for a hooked-nosed indi- 
vidual, presenting the appearance of a sexton 
and broker combined, emerged from behind a 
tombstone, and looked hard at the man on 
crutches. 

«TI say, young man, do you know where you 
are? You’re amoug the consecrated bones of 
the:dead.” 

That be blowed, then,” says the stranger, 
rising quickly, and almost forgetting his 
crutchés. “‘I’m lame, you see, wounded in 
Mexico, but 1 try and keep. cheerful frame of 
mind.” . 

« You seem to have a wonderfully correct ear,” 
the man says, more affably, as he meets the 
other’s smile. 
| “Now, that’s strange; for I’m ia ‘little deaf, 
and my eyesight is seriously affected,” says the 
individual on crutches, limping a little, rather 
giad to move on. “I’ve been an old soldier for 
years; and that’s a wearing life.” 

The thook-nosed man. looks disappointed at 
this, but so- perfect is the-other’s “get up” 
(even the tones of his voice are changed), Aaron 
is foronee taken in. 

“That Punch and Judy man was a rascal; 
he’s thrown me off the scent, he has, and no 
mistake. I must look farther afield for Jabez 
Cohen,” ‘he mutters. 

“ Good-night, sir,” says the wounded hero, 
limping onwards, and very glad to leave the 
churchyard behind. 

Heissoon on the Brighton pavement ; the sea, 
soft and‘calm.as a lake, is rippling in against 
the shore with faint, bell-like sweetness; he 
shades his eyes with his hand, and glances over 
the obscure shades of the oceamy ;He will see 
her again. The woman to whom he once 
whispered vows of tenderest homage—the 
woman whom he has'so long deserted,and whom 
he married when she wasia child. 

“It’s "to be hoped. she’s alone,” she thinks. 
“ For I’ve a particular wish to run dark, and if 
we can arrange an amicable settlement ‘regard- 
ing the money, why ‘then my pretty little wife 
can idolise ‘her new husband as much as she 
pleases—undisturbed by me. I’m very philo- 
sophical under all circumstances.” 
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His expression changes. as he mounts the 
broad steps of the Crescent Hotel, and his bold 
eyes glance rapidly on either side to be sure he 
is unperceived. 

“Can you tell me, my friend, if Lady Jasper 
Fitzmaurice is alone this evening ?”’ he says, 
entrapping a hare-brained young waiter into 
conversation who was passing one of the win- 
dows. 

“She is, sir,” the man says, modestly, clawing 
half-a-crown. 

«Well, then, say her brother has returned 
from Mexico, and wishes to see her for a few 
minutes.” 

He waits in the coffee-room of the hotel till 
the waiter returns. 

“If you please, sir, Lady Fitzmaurice is 
alone, and will see you. Yes, turn to the left, 
and it’s the first door, number thirteen, on the 
right.” 

He does not see her at first as he enters, then 
a dark form emerges from the recess by the 
window, and puts up a warning hand. 

« So you dare to come after me here.” 

He laughs—his old, defiant laugh. 

“Better drop the high and mighty, eh, 
madame, all things considered.” 


He sinks intoacchairas he speaks, and beckons | 


her to his side. 

“Well, this is a nice welcome for a loving 
husband, upon my soul.” 

She represses a shriek:as he, advances, and 


lays his hand on her shoulder; the bright flash | 


of steel meets his eyes. 


«Lay but one finger on me, Evelyn, and I | 


will kill you and myself after!’ she says, 
hoarsely. 

«And, by Jupiter, she means it too,” he says, 
under his breath, falling back « few paces. 

«‘Countess de Remolles, or rather as you are 
pleased to call yourself, Lady Stephanie Fitz- 
maurice, you know I can lead you aivery ugly 
dance, don’t you, in the future? You are still 
the slave of my will. Take care least I——” 
threateningly. 

She sinks on her knees before him, clasping 
ker hands. 

“« Mercy, mercy, Evelyn !” she says, faintly ; 
“anything but threats. Spare me, Evelyn; let 
me lead my new happy life with the husband I 
adore.” 

The count langhs and tosses back his hair. 

“Husband! My dearchild, don’t confuse this 
little matter. I happen to be that JIncky indi- 
vidual, for I am the Count de Remolles.” 

He lifts his hand as he speaks—a fine, delicate 
hand, with something cruel in its perfect, sym- 
metrical modelling. 

“T thought you were dead,” she says, wildly. 
“T heard and I read you were killed in a duel. 
Vichy swore to me at the opera the last time I 
was in Paris that you were dead.” 

“Oh, he’d swear anything for an omelette or 
bottle of wine, and so Iam dead, and buried to 
a pretty tune, and I want to live again. Money, 
my sweet countess, is all I have come to claim 
of you, and money—nothing else—is the price 
of my silence.” 

She sets her teeth with a hard, firm click; and 
her hand strays to the dagger sheathed at her 
side. Presently she asks: 

“ How much ?” 

The count reflects, and brings his white hand 
slowly down on the table’s edge. 

“ Four thousand pounds !” 

« But will that end it, Evelyn? Will that be 
the last claim? Shall I be followed, threatened, 
hunted down, driven out of my mind?” 

‘You've a beautiful body, my dear, but I 
never thought you’d any mind,” he says, in his 
slow, drowsy way. “‘ You Circassian doves never 
have; and how’s your voice? You're hand- 
somerthanever. I wonderif you weepas much 
now as when I married you ?” 

“T was but.a child, Evelyn. Allah himself 
could never have punished me for my folly in 
loving you. I was but a child.” 

Her voice dies away to a whisper, and: she 
paces the room feverishly before him. 

“ What recent crimes have you plunged into, 
Evelyn? What further misery have you wreaked 
on the helpless ?” 


“T’ve got myself into rather a tiresome offence. I was invited: to a party, and wrote to 
scrape, Stephanie,” he says, ina tone of assumed ‘Clara to send me some little article of finery. I 
levity; “but the sum of money you will give forget just what it was, but I remember that it 
me will enable me to get ont of all further did not amountto much. But I had my heart 
worry, and you shall be left in peace for ever, | set on having it for that party; and when day 
I swear it.” after day went by and brought no letter from 

* You have long lost all love for me.” Clara, until the party-day arrived, and I knew all 

“Yes, fortunately. One woman always hope was over for my finery, F justsat down and 
seemed to me as good as another, or, as an ‘wrote the bitterest, most cruel letter that I could 
American actor says, ‘ Perhaps better,’ provided , write. ; ' 
she’s young and fresh and that sort ‘of thing.| “And, Louise, that letter was the last word 
I seem to be a figure of doom to one very noble that Clara received from home. | She had been 
| family though. A wife of the Fitzmaurice’s ill for some time; but, thinking lightiy of her 
elopes with me, and my wife marries a Fitz- | illness, and not wishing to disturb and worry us 





| maurice. There’s a pretty piece of domestic 
| melodrama with a vengeance.” ; 

**Good heavens! I hear a step on the stairs !” 
she cries) listening eagerly. “If he and you 
should meet I am lost for ever” 

“Or I might settle him in a duel,” says 

' Evelyn, rising; -but he has decidedly no wish 
| to encounter Lord Jasper. 

| “It is his voice!’ cries Stephanie. “Fly! 
| the window is open, and it is but two feet from 
| the ground. Remember, Evelyn, if he finds 
you here, I am ruined, and you will gain 
nothing.” 

The Count de Remolles gently throws up the 
window, and drawing his crutches after him, 
steps nimbly to his feet. It is a performance 

| he has often effected very gracefully on the 
stage. 
““ Good-bye, my dear wife,” he says, lightly, 
| kissing his finger-tips, ‘“‘and remember the price 
of my silence—four thousand pounds!” 


(To be Continued.) 





LOU’S LETTER. 


« WHERE are you going, Louise ?” 

Mrs. Benson looked up from her sewing, and 
Louise paused with her hand on the door- 
knob. 

“To the office to post my letter,” Louise 
answered, sullenly. 

To whom are you writing, dear ?” 

“To Dan.” 

«To Dannie ? Why, I would like to read your 
answer to.him. And tken I have some word of 
my own to add.” 

“You can write again,” said Louise, turnin 
to leave the room. ‘My letter is seal 
now.” 

“You can put it in another envelope, Louise. 
I have buta few words to add. It will not detain 
you long.” 

“T really cannot wait, mamma, Iam afraid 
that I shall be too late as it is.” 

“Louise!” Mrs. Benson spoke sternly, and 
Louise knew there was no use for further par- 
leying. ‘‘ Louise, Imust see your letter before 
you send it !” 

The girl tossed, the letter into her mother's 
lap, and sat in moody silence while Mrs. Benson 
broke the seal and read the bitter, cruel lines 
intended for the absent brother. The mother 
read slowly, and Louise thought she must be 
committing the letter to memory, she was 80 
long in reading it. : 

At last, when the clock on the mantelpiece 
seemed to have ticked off hours instead, of 
minutes, Mrs. Benson broke the silence with a 
deep sigh; and Louise, looking up, saw a white 
face bathed in tears. Frightened out of her anger 
the girl threw her arms about her mother’s neck 
and cried : 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! what have I done? 
What is the matter ?” 

There was no answer for a moment; and then 
the mother, smoothing the hair back from the 
girl’s forehead, and gazing down into the young 
face, replied : P 

“ Your letter reminds me of one which I wrote 





to your Aunt Clara years ago, Louise, when I 


school. I was so toucliy and high-tempered then 
as you are now, and every bit as ready to take 


was a girl at home, and she was away teachiig | 


| with bad news, she had suffered on, soon hoping 

| to be well soon; until the day on which my letter 

| reached her. The woman with‘whom she was 
boarding said that Clara had seemed depressed 
and ‘homesick all day ; and when the noon mail 
brought a letter from home: she had seized it 
eagerly. 

“For now I will talk to my home-folks, and 
that will make me feel better,’ she said. ‘ But,’ 
the wonian added, when telling me of Clara’s 
illness, ‘ the letter did not seem to cheer her up 
any, and I thought mebbe she had got bad news. 

| Her fever grew worse, and we sent for you 
folks; but it was too late then. We ought to 
have sent sooner.’ When we reached Clara she 
was dead. That is my story, dear; and now, 
if you want to send this letter to your brother, 
you may do so; but remember that the remorse 
of a whole lifetime cannot undo an unkind- 
ness.” 

Louise left her mother and stole quietly to her 
own room ; and there, on her knees, she prayed 
the Father to remove a]l anger and bitterness 
from her heart: Then she wrote to her brother 
a kind, cheery letter, full of encouragement, 
home news, and home fun. It comforted the 
mother’s heart with the thought that her bitter 
lesson had not been in’ vain, that through her 
suffering: Louise was spared. And to Dannie, 
away at school, longing ably for his 
home, it carried the pure, joyous breath of 
home, and was a kind hand leading iis i 


A RUSSIAN HERO; 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason. 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tur suite of rooms which had been assigned to 
| our heroine in the Winter Palace was of course 
| sufficiently magnificent. 

These apartments occupied an intermediate 
space between the private quarters of the 
| empress and the abode of the servants and 
| Officials in general, it having been the purpose 
|ot Catherine not merely to treat Roda with 
| distinguishing honour, but also to have her so 
| near that Marko could not be too much in the 
presence of his betrothed unknown to the 

sovereign, 
| A busy and eventful day was over, with all 
its cares and vexations, and Roda had_ retired 
| to her private parlour, with a countenance suffi- 
, ciently indicative of the fact that she had not 
| found her life at court a bed of roses. 
| « You are not well to-night, mistress?” said 
| Mrs. Pleffsky, with the abrupt freedom ' per- 
| mitted a favourite attendant. “I well foresaw 
how it would be. What-with allthesé late hours 
, and constant turmoil, the light is already fading 
| from your eyes, and the wonted elasticity from 
your steps !”” 





“And yet. Iam very ha here,” returned 
| ry happy 


» smiling. “It is so good to be near 

; General Tyre! The empress is very good to us 

‘all, and seems to be constantly studying how to 

| make me contented. Has she not been like a 
mother ?” ; 

“It may seem so to you, mistress;” answered 

Mrs. Plefisky: “But 1 should very soon tire of 
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being burried about in this fashion. You have 
hardly had an hour to yourself since you came 
here. But whatamI thinking about?’ added 
the faithful woman, with an accent of. self- 
reproach. ‘‘ Now that the chance is offered us, 
Mouska and I will get you to bed, in the 
hope that you will obtain refreshing slum- 
bers !” 

“No, I will not retire now,” said our heroine, 
“but you mayall leaveme. Iam expecting 
General Tyre !” 

“We, can wait till he comes,” observed 
Mouska, whose sympathetic face showed that 
she, too, had detected signs of the wearing 
effects, of life at court upon ker revered mis- 
tress. 

“No, you may leave me now,” said Roda, 
wearily. ‘I wish to be alone.” 

The usual adieux were at once exchanged, and 
Mouska and the rest retired to their own apart- 
ments. 

“They are right,” murmured Roda, as she 
arose and began walking softly to and fro in the 
midst of the elegance and grandeur by which 
she was surrounded. ‘This life is exhaustive. 
I can see for myself, by the simplest glance into 
a mirror, that it is tellmg upon me. And what 
is still more significant, I do not feel as well as 
Ididat home. What means the strange lan- 
guor that is stealing over me? I have been up 
a little later nights perhaps than at home, but 
I have lain abed. correspondingly late in the 
morning, and the change in my hours ought not 
to make such a difference in my feelings. It 
really tires me to take the exercise I am now 
taking.” 

Returning to her seat ste picked up a volume 
of history, and endeavoured to forget herself in 
the scenes and events of other days there de- 
picted, but at the end of a brief interval she 
closed the book and returned it to its place, 


with a more audible sigh than she had before: 


uttered. 

“Even my mind seems to have lost its force 
and application,” she murmured. “At this 
rate I soon be alarmed.” 

There came a gentle knock upon the door 
opening into one of the great corridors of the 
palace, and Marko entered. 

The meeting of the lovers was as. tender as 
joyful, but it was with a great sigh that our 
hero sank into a chair, 

“Well, how has the day passed with you, 
Roda?” he asked. ‘‘ Been as happy as ever—as 
busy ?”” 

“Oh, yes—I suppose so,” replied our heroine, 
with a sigh. “ Everybody seems to make a great 
deal of me. I have numerous visitors. All the 
great dignitaries of the empire have called upon 
me already. Iam sure there is nothing to com- 
plain of. The empress continues as good as she 
can be.” 

“And yet there seems to be a shadow upon 
your face. You have had no annoyance or 
troubles, I suppose ?” 

“ Certainly not.” ; 

“But you have had lots of admirers,” pro- 
ceeded Marko, as he placed his hand under the 
girl’s chin and drew her face up.to his own, kiss- 
ing her repeatedly. ‘I hear that all the young 
magnates of the court have their heads. turned 
by your loveliness. They wonder where you 
have been all your days that they have not seen 
you sooner. I have been as proud as a prince to 
note the commotion you have created.” 

The face of our heroine brightened under his 
glances of affectionate admiration. 

“And you, Marko,” she murmured, as she 
threw herself into his aims, “are you happy 
here? Do you like to be at court ?” 

“ Well, have been so busy that I have 
hardly had time to ask myself what Ido think 
about all these matters,” was the answer. “A 
strange world, isn’t it?” 

“Very strange, indeed! Of all those ladies 
and gentlemen who have been here to welcome 
me to court, how many are really glad to see 
me? How many are sincere in their congratula- 
tions ?” 

“I see by your questions that your experience 
has been yt Hi said TO ed «The. whole 
thing’sas hollow asa gourd! Fair faces and 





envious or malicious hearts ! 
to any extent, and not a particle of that heart- 
rest and soul-substance without which our lives 
area mockery! The slave and the prince are 
equally removed from happiness. The golden 
mean is even more desirable in our social station 
than anywhere else. For my part, as novel and 
faseinating as everything has been since my 
advent into the dazzling light of imperial 
favour, I have not been at all enchanted. To 
the contrary, I have seen a great deal that 
has set me to thinking. Were you not here 
at this moment,” and he embraced her with 
yearning tenderness, “I should feel like a her- 
mit!” 

“I don’t believe we were naturally adapted to 
court life,”’ said Roda. ‘‘ We are too zerious, too 
true to our convictions, too well supplied with 
better treasuzes. than life at court can give us. 
How I would like to be in my dear old room at 
home at this moment, and see the dear old faces 
around me, and feel that no one was seeking to 
harm us, or telling falsehoods about us, or seek- 
ing to oust us from our places! Iam satisfied 
already that I have no call or inclination to 
remain here. The court is not for such as us, 
Marko. We cannot fall into its ways any more 
than we can change them. We must either yield 
to the stream or be buried beneath it. Suppose 
we run away ?” 

Marko laughed heartily at the half serious 
suggestion. 

“ Her majesty would regard us as a couple of 
babies if she should overhear us,” he said. “‘ But 
Iam more than half inclined to believe that we 
are not so well pleased with our surroundings as 
we might be. Isn’t that saidin regular court 
language ?” 

“Oh, you keep on as you are going and you 
will. soon be a diplomat fit to send to the 
Sultan !” exclaimed Roda. “ To be serious, how 
proud Iam of you! What.a lion you are among 
all these insects and reptiles! If I wasn’t free 
to love you just as much as I please, I should be 
perfectly distracted. And to think that you are 
all mine, and that none of these beautiful and 
titled ladies will ever make the least impression 
upon you, isn’t it delightful ?” 

“Speaking of making an impression,” said 
our hero, gravely, “‘ what do you think of the 
friendship of the empress for us ?” 

“Think of it? Why?” 

“pee she ever say anything to you about 
me ?” 

«“ Not a word, Marko. She only talks to me 
of count this, and baron that, and marshal so 
and so. She seems to want me to make a great 
and brilliant match, and to marry me off as 
quickly as possible. She has already recom- 
mended to me half a dozen suitors, each better 
than the other.” 

The face of Marko lost its half-jesting expres- 
sion, and became suddenly grave. 

“And what do you suppose her majesty’s 
advice is to,me, dear?” he asked. 

“T couldn’t guess, I am sure.” 

“Well, she tells me that a man of my 
character and destiny ought never to marry,” 
communicated Marko. ‘She saysI will always 
be a great commander, a representative to 
foreign courts, a diplomat for different missions, 
a wanderer, anything except a husband. She 
says I ought to live for ambition and glory, for 
the good of the empire and the human race 
generally. She says I have no more right to 
marry than has the Pope of Rome.” 

“And yet, all the while her majesty is 
talking in this way to us, Marko,” breathed 
Roda, “she knows that we are engaged to each 
other.” 

“It is évident that she does not believe in 
the old proverb: ‘What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.’ She wants you to 
marry, and is equally sure that I ought to re- 
main single. I ask you, therefore, what you 
think of her friendship ?” 

* Well, that doesn’t look like square dealing,” 
declared Roda. .‘‘ The idea of my ever looking 
at any man except you, Marko. If you were 
not in. existence, after what I know of love, I 
would never marry at all. The reasons that 
induce so many girls to marry, such as haying a 


Giitter and show 


home, could never apply tome. I shall always 
have my flowers and books and horses. But 
what is her majesty’s motive in telling me one 
thing and you another? You must have some 
clue te this mystery? What is it?” 

“IT may as well tell you, I suppose,” said 
Marko, gloomily, “although to tell you is to 
make you a sharer of my anxiety. As grand as 
is the character of the empress in many respects 
she is mad on the subject of love. She is 
capable of a sudden and fierce attachment, and 
is of course as quickly overit, going on to another. 
The number of lovers she has had during her 
reign would probably astonish you. They all 
reign a brief noon, and then vanish—as a rule— 
into perpetual night. Now, I am the last subject 
of her admiration. She had become attached to 
me for various services before my bold treason 
in saving your father,'and before I killed those 
three Turks—before, in fact, she made you a 
baroness or mea colonel. But during the last 
few days she seems to be completely absorbed in 
her passion for me!” 

**I—I have noticed the fact,” said Roda. 

“Our situation here is accordingly becoming 
grave and difficult,” pursued Marko. “ Perhaps 
it is high time that you should realise the facts 
in the case. The empress has made you a 
baroness, and thrown you into this scene, as one 
of her ladies of honour, in the hope and expec- 
tation that you will become giddy and be 
dazzled, and that you will marry count this, or 
baron that, or at least amuse yourself with all 
these flatteries and flirtations, and so gradually 
be weaned from me. On the other hand, she is 
advancing me rapidly from grade to grade, in the 
hope that she will at last inflame me with ambi- 
tion, as a first step towards inspiring me with 
the tender passion. Ina word, she expects me 
to tumble to her feet from the giddy height to 
which she has raised me !” 

A look akin’ to asense of peril gathered on 
Roda’s fair countenance. 

At this point of the conversation, a small 
secret panel at the back of one of the pictures 
ornamenting the walls of the room was noise- 
lessly opened, and a face appeared at the aper- 
ture. 

The face of the empress, 

A glance at the stern lines of the imperial 
features would have announced with sufficient 
clearness that every word which had passed 
between the young couple had had Catherine 
for a hearer ! i 

“In pursuance of her purpose,” resumed 
Marko, after a pause, “the empress has called 
me into her private apartments at the most un- 
seasonable hours, under pretence of consulting 
with me. You are aware of the existence and 
purpose of this ring,” and he raised his hand, 
on one of the fingers of which still glittered 
this evidence of her majesty’s regard. ‘I can- 
not, of course, lay it aside, as. even such an act 
as that would be capable of turning all her 
majesty’s affection to hatred. But I have, at 
the same time, taken good care not to make any 
use of it, allowing my negligence in this respect 
to be ascribed to the great pressure of duties 
and cares upon me. Ina word, I have been 
obliged to fein an almost idiotic obtuseness in 
order to avoid an open rupture of her majesty’s 
relations with me.” 

“Do we indeed stand upon such a ticklish 
foundation as this, Marko ?” asked Roda, with 
a shudder of apprehension. “If so, we shall 
have to take, some measure to avert the peril. 
Of course, if you are once driven to the wall 
you will have to tell her majesty that-you can 
never, never love anyone except me, and that 
we are all the world to each other, and that you 
can never, never give her majesty a single 
thought beyond business and duty, and that 
you. would.sooner have my little finger than all 
the queens and empresses in creation.” 

“Yes, I shal] have to tell her all this if she 
once gets me cornered ; and, in that,case, I will 
tell her, because it.is all true,’ declared Marko, 
as he drew his betrothed to his heart, and rained 
kisses upon her sweet face. ‘‘I cannot tell you 
how disgusted I have been at having her 
majesty purring around me. in this: fashion. 





Why, she is old enough to be my mother! 
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What does she really know of love? The only 
true love is to have one nice little soul all to 
yourself, and to have your own true darling 
always, and to be so devoted to that one, so 
bound up in that one, that there is no possible 
temptation to have a single thought of an- 
other.” 

“Then we have found the one true love, dear 
Marko, for this is just_the way we love each 
other.” A happy silence fell between the 
couple as they exchanged caresses. 

For a long time they canvassed their situation, 
happy in the present, but filled with misgiv- 
ings about the future, and perceiving clearly 
that their life at court was soon to be beset: by 
serious difficulties and troubles. 

«« Whatever happens we will be true to our- 
selves and to each other,’ was the conclusion at 
which Roda arrived. ‘I know nothing can 
weaken your love for me.” 

* Nothing, dear Roda! All the honours and 
riches and powers the empress could shower 
upon me are less in my sight than the least of 
the glances you have given me, or the least 
word you have uttered, since I entered this 
room !”” 

«That is just the way I feel about any effort 
that may be made to wean me from you, Marko,” 
returned Roda. “I will be as true to you asthe 
needle to the pole !” 

Thus exchanging vows of tenderness and 
constancy, the lovers finally separated for the 
night at the door of Roda’s: apartment. 

The secret panel closed abruptly. Was it a 
sigh or a groan that resounded beyond the walls 
of the apartment which had presented this ex- 
change of happy thoughts and feelings? Or 
was it a muttered ejaculation of vengeance ? 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ir was really a difficult problem to which we 
left the captors of’ Gen. Gradowsky devoting 
their attention. Not one of the four thieves had 
a place of permanent and exclusive abode, and 
consequently not one of them was in a position 
to take the prisoner into his keeping. 7 

“IfItake him home ‘with me,” sugzested 
Barnabel, “ the old woman will want to know 
all about the general, and before ‘bed-time she 
will be drunk and blabbing the secret all 
through the neighbourhdod ! 

«If I take him with me,” declared ‘Grousky; 
**I might as well enter his name on the register 
at the office of the chief of police !’’ , 

The statements of the other two ruffians’ were 
not a'whit more favourable to the business in 
hand. 


In his despair at the serious problem thus | were 


presented for solution, Grousky turned his gaze 
upon Gradowsky. 

* Can’t' you suggest. something, General ?” he 
demanded. 

«“T am = afraid my 
disinterested,’” replied 
ing. 

“Speak up, man!” cried Barnabel. “It 
strikes me that you have as much interestin the 
onestion as anyone. What shall we do ‘with 
you ?” 

‘** You might fling me back into the sea,” an- 
swered the general. “To be sure, that will not 
be a very pleasant solution for me, but it will be 
easy and final!” 

The thieves expressed their disgust. 

“We can, of course, keep him with us,” said 
Grousky, ‘*so long’as we ourselves keep out of 
sight and hearing. But how long’can we wander 
around in this manner? ‘We ought to’ be at 
Misdrek’s house at this very momént in order to 
make a haul.” 

** Spoken like a fisherman!’ commented Gra- 
dowsky. ‘ Suppose we all go back to the afore- 
said house ? You ean try to think of some better 
course action as we go along.” 

“We've had enough of your suggestions, old’ 
man,” answered Barnabel. “You seem to be 
making sport of our perplexity. Suppose, boys 
we——_”” 

** Hush !” interrupted Grousky, in a whisper. 


advice wouldn’t ‘be 
wsky, again smil- 








some kind, isn’t it? Lie down, General,” he 
ordered, turning to the prisoner. | ‘ And look to 
your atfms, boys. It may be that we shall 
have the police on our hands in another 
minute.” 

Gradowsky acted with such a will upon’ the 
injunctions he had received that he stowed 
himself almost out of sight under the boxes 
and packages the thieves had brought’ from. 
Misdrek’s. 

“Sure enough,” muttered Grousky, after an 
attentive look at the approaching object. 
**Tt’s a boat of the harbour police, or some- 
thing of that nature, and it’s headed directly 
for us.” 

Then we had better get out of its way if 
we ean,” said Barnabel, hurriedly. “To the 
oats.” 1 af 

The thieves lost no time in actitig upon the 
supposed necessities of the case. There were 
two pairs of oars in the boat, and both were 
instantly in requisition. One of the other 
men steered, and the fourth kept up a sharp 
lookout, and from time to time’ gave his 
orders and suggestions in a low tone to his 
companions. 

The boat was soon flying through the ‘water 
ata high rate of speed, the guilty consciences 
of the fugitives lending every possible’ assist- 
ance, as well as every possible terror, to their 
flight. 

“They have changed their course, too,” ani- 
nounced the lookout, in tones of alarm, “and 
are coming directly in pursuit of us.” 

Gradowsky peered out from his concealment 
with the interest such a change in the situation 
was calculated to awaken. He saw that his 
safe-keeping was taken for granted, and every 
thought and energy of the thieves was given to 
their exfrication from the possible danger into 
which they had so suddenly fallen. 

«They’re gaining upon us,” resumed the look- 
out, after ‘a brief pause. “‘ Probably they are 
not so heavily laden as we are.” 

“It won’t do for us to be caught with’ this 
plunder on our’ hands,” declared Grousky, 
grimly. Over with it !’” 

“And yet it can do us no harm,” suggested’ 
Bafnabel. “With or without the plunder, we 
shall lose our heads-or be sent to Siberia for life, 
if we are overtaken, and especially if Gradowsky 
is found in our hands.” 

« But if we lighten the boat ‘we need not be 
overtaken,” cried another. 

“Then over with the booty—and with the 
general also !” ’ 
“Tf we cannot do better.” 

The thieves ‘strained every nérve in the race 
but the lookout ‘soon reported that the pursuers 
gaining rapidly. 

«Then lighten the boat!” orderéd Grousky. 

The prisoner was not only ready for this mea- 
sure, but he had made up his mind to take his 
departure unassisted. 

Even as the injunétion last recorded re 
sounded in his ears he slipped over the side of 
the boat into the water. ‘ ty 

The act took the thieves by surprise, to say 
the least. They had not deemed it possible that 
aman in such a state of health would expose 
himself to such peril. 

Nevertheless, it was no time for idle ejacula- 
tions of astonishment. 
boat. of all its parcels and boxes, the thieves 
continued their wild flight, making another 
change in their course. 

As Gradowsky came to the surface, after 
throwing himself out of the boat, he turned his 
face in the direction of the supposed pursuit, 
with the intention of calling as loudly as possible 
for assistance. i 

He had seized one of the lightest boxes: in the 
boat at the moment of throwing hi over- 
board, and he now found that he had not been 
mistaken in supposing that this support, as 
frail as.it was, would amply suffice to keep/ him 
from drowning. He floated, with his head. out 
of water. 

But what a shock was now given him: By 
the glate of the waves, as utilised from the 
position he was in, he could see that'there was 


Hastily emptying the, 





| 





no boat in pursuit of the thieves—no second 
boat ' whatever. 

The object they had seen was simply a dark 
puff of fog driven before the wind, and rolling 
and wriggling according to the vagaries of the 
impelling forces. 

Thus the thieves were flying from ‘the 
imaginary foe, and the general had trusted him- 
self to the waves in the hope of being picked up 
by a boat that was now seen to’ have no exist- 
ence. ; 

The discovery was hotrible. For a moment 
he was’ almost paralysed by it. Then he was 
tempted to call to the thieves with all the 
strength of his lungs, with'the intention of en- 
lightening them in regard to their error, and of 
calling them back to his assistance. 

But they were already at such a distance from 
him, thariks to their terror, and were making so 
much noise among themselves, 'that it is doubt- 
ful if he could have made them hear him. 

Another thing—his own situation claimed his 
instant attention. If Gradowsky had failed to 
perfect himself in the art of swimming—and it 
is astonishing how many men who have always 
lived near the water or upon it, have failed to 
gain that very valuable knowledge—he had not 
failed to learn what a’very small piece of wood 
will support a stout man whose body is mostly 
submerged. : 

He’ realised, ‘therefore, the instant he had 
gathered ‘around him as many of the boxes 
thrown overboard by the thieves as‘ he could 
manage, that hé'was in no danger of immediate 
drowning. These materials would certainly 
afford him an occasional resting-spell, if they 
were not buoyant enough to offer him as com- 
plete a support as he could have desired. 

He was thus independent, in a medsure, of 
the thieves, arf@ he preferred his present peril 
to those the renewal of his captivity was likeiy 
to’ bring ‘upon him.’ He ‘accordingly ‘kept 
‘silent. 

As near as’ he could judge, there was redson 
‘to hope that the winds and waves would soon 
cast him upon the friendly shore which he knew 
was notfar distant. 

And's0; realising all the facts in his favour, as 
/well as all the dangers by which he was menaced, 
the general struck out for his’life as manfully'as 
possible. ‘$ 

The materials he had aécutiulated being too 
light to support him, when’ his ‘head and 
shoulders were expdsed;' he was obliged to, keep 
his face so near the surface that it was almost 


| coristantly drenched by' the waves, but the: re- 


sult of his exertions was all’ he had antici- 


ted. 
Pr he ‘was often drenched’ by the rashing 
‘billows, he did not fail to get front time to time 
\a#long breath of pure air, and he was even able, 
by treading the water with his feet—which was 
ithe nearest approach he had’ever made to swim- 
ming—to. maintain himself in’ good wind and 
heart, in the very worst instatits ‘of the deadly 
peril by which he was menaced. 

And thus it was that Gradowsky drifted away 


| before the winds and the currénts—in the direc- 


tion of ‘the shore, as he hopéd and prayed so 
earnestly. 

“They are all goné’ now,” was his mental 
ejaculation, when all sounds of the thieves had 
died out'of his hearing. “If a ship or a boat 
were to come near! me'‘now, T could’ call for 
assistance. Im any’and every case there is a 
chante for me. Oh, won’t' those rascals be 
astonished to see me appear in court against 
them for this night's work, when they suppose 
me to havé become the prey of ‘fishes P” 

At this thought'of fishes, the general naturally 
thorght of sharks. But/as almost everything 


‘| has its conipensdtions,.no sooner had he thought 


of those terrors of the Baltic than he reflected 
that he must be nearer to' the shore than they 
are in the habit of coming. 

“ Perhaps I can touch bottom !” he ejaculated, 
after'a long struggle. ‘ 

He made the attempt, extending his feet 


‘| downwards, but the measure only imperilled 


his hold: of his boxes, there being still several 
fathoths of water beneath him. ~’ 





“There are certaiily shoals’ ‘all along this 
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shore,” he said to himself, as Marko had done 
on a similar occasion—the same peril producing 
the same thoughts, “and some of them are 
more or less uncovered at low water. I will 
keep looking for one.” ; 

Acting upon this thought he sounded. from 
time to time, notwithstanding all the perils and 
inconveniences of the act, and at length he was 
gloriously and startintgly rewarded. 

His feet came.in contact with a hard bottom. 
He knew that he had reached one of the shoals 
with which bis thoughts and hopes had for a 
few moments been so busy: 

Standing erect upon these newly-discovered 
foundations his whole head, and shoulders were 
raised above the general level of the waters. 

Gathering his; boxes around him, and bracing 
himself against the sweep of the waves, he was 
able to resume his full breathing—to rest from 
his arduous exertions—in. short, to take a new 
lease of life. 

It was clear to him-that/hehad gained a great 

int of his case in gaining that seeure footing: 
Should the tide be going out he could not fail 
to feel that his safety was virtually assured. 

With what poignant.interest he watched and 
waited ! 

Ere long the one great fact he was.so anxious 
about was decided, The tide was going out! 
His shoulders were being gradually, uncovered. 

Reassured of this favouring cireumstance, he 
began sounding around him, using his feet for 
that purpose, and soon discovered that the water: 
deepened rapidly in every ditection from. the 
spot upon which he was;standing, saving in one, 
direction—that of the shore. 

Realising that’ he had reached the extreme 
outer point ofa shoal, he moved slowly along 
the dangerous route thus afforded. him, sounding 
with his feet.at every step. 

He assured himself now: that he would soon 
reach the dry sand. It seemed to him that the 
outlines of the shore had already become visible 
through the thick darkness. ’ 

But just as“He had reached this comforting 
conclusion ‘he reached the end of thé’ shoal. 
Deep water was now before him as well as be- 
side and behind him. 

Halting, he debated as'to his course, sighing 
profoundly. Having once found footing, it be- 
came intensely disagreeable to go dtifting again 
at the mercy of the winds and waves, but there 
seemed no help for it. 

There was a keen chill in the night air—a, 
constantly increasing coldness in the water. He 
was not only shivering violently, but had beeome 
conscious of the fact. 

“TI shall perish here,” he thought. “I shall. 
have to push off again.” 

He was about to act upon this conviction, 
when he: was startled by the thuds of a boat; 
moving rapidly through the water in the very 
teeth of the wind. 

This boat, as he'saw ata glance, was’ close at 
hand, its ‘white sail looming up distinctly im the 
darkness. 

It had left the shore he had’ been'so‘anxiously 
endeavouring to reach, and was following’ a 
course that could not fail to bring it’ within a 
few rods'of‘him. The joy of this discovery’ was4 
beyond expression. 

“Help !' help !’” he shouted. 


(To be: Continued.): 











THE. LOVE OF MONEY. 


Tux love of money is not a simple disposition 
to acquire, wealth. That arises, from. man’s 
power to Project his thoughts; into. the future 
and to provide for disability. and old age. . It is, 
rather commendable than blameworthy. The 
Bible nowhere condemns it. Indeed, in the Old 
Testament we read: that riches, consisting, of 
cornfields, vi and olive yards,were pro- 
mised those who walked in the ways of truth 
and probity. The New Testament.also, though 
very emphatic on the dangers of wealth, says 


not a word against its acquisition by proper 
means, or its possession, if rightly used. 

The love of money is pronounced “the root 
of all evil,” or, perhaps more strictly rendered, 
the root of all kinds of evil. This is a sordid 
thirst of gain as a possession merely, and not as 
a power to be used for the glory of God and the 
good of men. It increases with the increase of 
wealth, crying, “ More, more,” like the horse- 
leech and the grave. “This disposition,” says 
another, ‘‘ becomes first a Kind of intemperance, 
and then, like intemperance, it becomes a dis- 
ease, and finally a species of insanity.” Its 
first manifestation isia tenacity to hold money’; 
its second is to use’it for no other purpose than} 
to increase: it; its last is.to regard it only aw 
capital to be invested for the sake of its interest, 
and to regard the interest as intended only-to 
be turned again into capital. 

This disposition grows insensibly upoma wi 
son. For yeats,.if mot for a lifetime, he haw 
not the slightest suspicion that he comes-under} 
the tremendoustmallediction of Paul in the sixth 
chapter of his First Bpistle teTimothy. When} 
he discovers that somé.of his uncharitable} 
neighbours) are classifying him with the lovers}, 
of money, he-deludes himself by saying, “They 
are ignorambof myplans. When I have amassed } 
a large fortune; mean to endow'eolleges, ereet 
orphan asylumsy, \ hospitals and pout} 
streams of gold into'the treasury of the church.” 
Under such a delusion,.even good men rob God 
for years.and injure:their own souls. 

This disposition notonly grows insensibly, but}, 
eats up all the vitality of the soul. It cools its 
warm curremts, and! kills its noblest sensibilities. 
It renders it suspicious of the value of success of 
any measureor undertaking that. has not for its 
end the coinimg of money. It casts aroundifam 
encrustation of earth that. keeps its aloof! from: 
all the benigmand softening infinences of society. 
It clips its -wimgs and) keeps it tied down to’ the 
dust of earth. It leawes nothing for it — 
with its wealth whentit has acquired it. Tt 
consumed everything‘else. 

The love of money plunges'a man into moral 
evils of the most a kind... eoeeeding 
to the teaching of the’ Apostile,.it exposes. him 
to temptation. It tendéto make him: untrnth- 
ful. The love of moneyiexposes & itl. also.t 
dishonesty. Ifhe isa merchant; he it:tempte 
to give short weights and et 
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igives credit, justifying it on the ground of small 
profit in consequence of competition. If he isa 
banker or broker, he is tempted to take advan- 
\tage of the crippled condition of the borrower, 
ar. to press too hard the man whom he knows’ to 
be im his power. If he.is a real estate owner, he 
is tempted to extort the last penny from \the poor 
tenant and:to oppress: even the widow and. the 
orphan. Ifheis the. manager of other men’s 
estates, he is tempted: to run up a long list. of 
expenses 'that\are purely imaginary, for the sake 
of filling his coffers. 

The mani who exposes himself totemptation is 
almost sure to fall into a snare. Before he 
hnows' it; he finds his foot fast’ in its smare. It 
is an easy step from exposure to temptation into 
a snare, An opportunity of realising a large 
sum of money opens before him. There is the 
temptation. Having no money of his own to 
secure the coveted prize, he uses the: means of, 
others lying idle in his hands, or in the vault to 
which he: has ‘access, without: their knowledge 
or eorsent, in the hope of replacing it. after 
securing a handsome'sum for himself. 

Here is. the: snare: He soon finds that his 
calculations were faulty and that ruin stares 
him in the face. Though he is not so sure of 
success the: second time, yet necessity is laid 
upon him to throw for the saving prize. He 
resorts to more: desperate measures, as false: 
entries, perjury and the like. But he only gets 
more and more entangled, until he finds himself 


sides of an iron cage. 
When fairly caught in the snare and striving 


washed }—wh 
measures, | kita” 
ate his goods, or tomtake-false entries, whem het =a 


to work Mr. 
beating. his once generous breast. against the} for the exact hour of birth. , 
couttedusly but firmly declined, ina few brief 
lities, to furnish the particulars. Would it be 


furniture, sumptuous feasts, elegant equipages, 
munificent presents and princely disylays. He 
easily glides from these foolish to hurtful lusts.” 
As his condition grows dangerous and despe- 
rate, he resorts to the intoxicating cup to 
strengthen his nerves and brace him for the 
str e. He is led, by an awful secret he durst 
not divulge to his wife, to the company of the 
dissipated and reckless, and with them goes 
down to the gates of Hades. All this beclouds 
the intellect, ereates suspicions as to his habits 
and precipitates his terrible ruin. 





RUSSIAN PEASANT CHILDREN. 





In the lifé of a Russian peasant there is a 
period anterior to a]l tunics,.mantles, and even 
skins; during which they’ lead a kind of 
mummy lifé,.only, unlike the Egyptian, it is 
the first instead ofthe laststage of their exist- 
ence. For the yor children are always 
swaddled and, up tight in bandages, so 
tliat they:may be conveniently put away with- 
out risk of getting themselves into mischief or 
danger. 

Om entering one of their houses; an enthu- 
siastic traveller'thinks he has come upon some 
Pagaw tribe, having their idols and penates, 
with the: Heads: well carved out and the rest of 
the left. in block. He looks curiously at 
one: aid upon a shelf, another bung to the wall 
on 2 peg, a third swung over one of the main 
beams of the roof, and rocked by the mother, 
whovhas the cord looped over her foot. 

i child!” eres the astonished 
simil@r to that ex- 
perieneed om treading upon, a.toad which was 


su hea stone: 
~ y what elseshould it be?” answers the 
motlier. 


ast ‘earnedjso much in so short a time, 
the i teaweller wishes to inform him- 
self about: the ligBits of the creature; but his 
curiosiby ‘beimg gomewliat dampened by the ex- 
tremedirtiafithe little figure, he inquires of the 
paremt) whem it is washed. 

“Washe@f” shricks the terrified mother; 
at, wash a child? ‘You would 


—_—_—_— 


Tre Indies of Detroit five taken madly to 
the bicycle; the reason given is that it is fast 
and they can dress in breeches. 


Pans for the naval barracks which are to be 
erected near the Portsmouth Hospital are in 
course of preparation, but only a vote £5,000 
on account is taken’in this year’s estimates. 


“Were you ever in a court of: justice be- 
fore?” asked a magistrate of a witness who was 
recently conducting himself in an anseemly 
manner. ‘No, never,” replied the man, “but 
I have often been up before the magistrate.” 


PgoritE are so much, dissatisfied with. their 
recent Easter holidays, on account, of the 
atrociously bad weather that prevailed, that it 
has been seriously proposed to put-off Easter 
in future—civilly, of course, not ecclesiastically 
—till the leafy month of June. The proposal 
is in many respects a sensible one: 


Tux new Law Courts in the Strand were esti- 
mated to cost. £1,750,000, and they have been 
in course of ‘building over ten years. One por- 
tion of) this vast unfinished temple of justice 
was opened for business on April «21, and the 
whole’ group of Courts may be finished within 
three years, if there be no repetition of strikes. 

One of the somewhat numerous fraternity of 
London astrologers thought that he would like 
ladstone’s horoscope, and wrote 
r. Gladstone 


to extricate himself, he is liable to fall “into|eredited that in London, during the present 


many foolish and hurtful lusts.” Whilst. he 
has possession of money he often indulges in 








ear of grace, astrologer’s “businesses” are 
ught and sold as freely as though they, were 


extravagance—in a costly dwelling, expensive | legitimate trading businesses. 
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[FOR THE NEXT DANCE. ] 


THE BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


oe 


Lovupty rang the bell at Mrs. Evans’ door, 
one morning, and Maud Evans, peeping out, saw 
a small boy standing on the steps whom she 
seemed to recognise. Not waiting for Jane, 
the only servant in the establishment, Maud 
= gaily down the stairs and opened the 

oor. 

** Please, ma’am, I was to give this to Miss 
Evans; you’re she, ain’t you ?” 

“ Yes. Mr. Howard, your employer, sent you, 
Isu ie?” 

“ Yes, miss. 
answer.” 

“* Very well.” 

Closing the door and running up to her room 
she opened the box, and, taking out an elegant 
bouquet of flowers, stood and looked at them with 
a tender look in the brown eyes, as if she were 
thinking more of the giver than gift. 

** So he has come back,” thought Maud, “and 
will be at the party to-night, since he sent me 
these; I wonder if he will repeat what he was 
going to say when we were interrupted.” 

Whatever the unfinished sentence was it must 
have been something very sweet to Maud, for 
she stood there turning the flowers round in her 
hand, with a happy look in the bright eyes, till 
she heard her mother call: 

“Mand! Maud! Where are you, child ? I wish 
you would come and help me with this head- 

ress; I want to wear it to-night.” 





He said as how there was no 





Mrs. Evans was a widow. Her husband had 
died five years before, leaving her with one child, 
the Maud of my story. 

People had thought Mr. Evansa wealthy man, 
but it was found after his death, when every- 
thing was settled, that his widow would have 
but a very limited income. She knew it would 
not go far in trying to keep up appearances and 
live in the manner in which they been accus- 
tomed. 

So, being a sensible woman, she had removed 
with Maud to a small cottage that had been left 
them out of the wreck, taking with them what 


was suitable of their furniture, and one servant, : 


faithful Jane, who had been with them many 
years, and who declared she would never leave 
them. 

They had many kind friends who did not leave 
them at their change of fortune. Colonel B—— 
and wife were attached friends, the colonel 
sending his carriage to take them to and from 
places of amusement, when they chose to attend, 
and the colonel’s wife kindly matronised Maud 
whenever her mother was unable to go. 

The party of which Maud had spoken was to be 
at the colonel’s house that evening. They had 
been very gay, that winter, in M-——, parties 
and balls following in succession. Maud had been 
to several, and had met Frank Howard, a young 
lawyer. 

He had sought her society on every occasion, 
and was evidently in love with the little 
beauty. 

The week before there had been a brilliant 





party ata wealthy banker’s. Maud had met 
Frank there, and they strolled into the conser- 
vatory together. 

Standing there beside some curious tropical 
plant he had been telling her of, he felt such 
love for her surging up in his heart that he felt 
he must tell her—must know if his love was 
returned. 

“Maud!” said he. She looked up quickly— 
looked up to encounter such a look of passionate 
love that her eyes sank beneath it. “Maud, do 
you know—” But the sentence was destined 
never to be finished, for into the conservatory 
bounced a young fop with tan-coloured hair and 
moustache. “And he was so delighted to find 
Miss Evans! Did she know the band was play- 
ing the waltz she had promised him ?” 

Young Howard glared as if he would like to 
annihilate him onthe spot. Maud, feeling in no 
amiable mood, could do nothing but accept his 
proffered arm. 

After that, there had been no opportunity for 
the pair to speak together alone that evening ; 
but as Maud stood with several others, bidding 
their hostess gocd-night, Frank had, in answer 
to some invitation extended him, answered that 
he would be unable to attend, as he should be 
obliged to leave the city on business for a week. 

When Frank returned from his business trip, 
he found invitations awaiting him to several 
merry-makings, and among them one for the 
party at Colonel B——’s that evening. He 
knew that Maud would be there, and, being 
rather an impatient young man, thought he 
would not risk another interruption, but would 
write and tell her of his love. 

Seating himself at his desk he proceeded to 
indite the momentous epistle, and, after using 
about half a quire of paper, he at length had 
finished one. He told her how dearly he loved 
her; of how sweet the hope had been that he 
might call her “‘ wife,” and asking her, if she 
could return his love, tod wear the bunch of 
violets he sent her in her hair that evening. 

“TI shall watch for these. flowers, and shall 
learn my fate from them. If they are in your 
hair I shall know you return my love; if not— 
then God for ever bless and make you happy, 
darling, though I can never call you mine !” 

Taking a box from his desk, he placed the 
letter and flowers in it, and, tying it tightly, 
called the boy whose acquaintance we have made 
on Mrs. Evans’ steps. 

“T want you to take this to Mrs. Evans’ and 
inquire for Miss Maud ; be sure you give it to 
no one else. You know where it is, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; any answer ?” 

“No,” said Frank, absently thinking of the 
answer that Maud would perhaps give him that 
evening. 

He knew she had always seemed pleased and 
happy when with him, and though not a con- 
ceited or vain man, he hardly thought her 
answer would be no. 

But their love seemed destined not to run 
smoothly, for the note that would have made 
Maud so happy never reached her, and this was 
how it happened: The aforesaid small boy, 
having received the box, proceeded tocarry it in 
the way boys invariably do, swinging it from 
ide to side, wrong side up or any other way, 
it made no difference. Of course this, one 
came to grief accordingly. Having one finger 
in the string tied around the box, he was swing- 
ing it to the best of his ability, at the same 
time gazing in open-mouthed admiration at a 
boy about his size who was pommelling one 
several degrees smaller on the opposite side of 
the street. . Being occupied in looking at them, 
he did not see the ice on the walk, and conse- 
quently came down with a force that brought 
tears to his eyes. 

Having sat there a moment rubbing his head 
with an injured expression of countenance, 
he gathered himself up and limped along to 
pick up the box. Now the string had slipped 
off the box, when Johnnie sat down with such 
force, and the poor little violets slid off the walk 
into the gutter, while the note, lying against the 
snow, did not attract his attention. Taking up 
the bouquet of flowers, he deposited them in the 
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box, and, tying the string securely round it, 
started off at a good round pace, arriving at Mrs. 
Evans’ door without any. further calamity 
befalling him. 

A young man who was talking with some one 
had seen Johnnie’s fall and espied. the note. 
Picking it up, he called. to Johnnie; but as that 
youth’s heéls were just disappearing around the 
eorner, he did not hear. 

The young man thrusting the note in his 
pocket, forgot all about it, being in a great 
hurry to catch the train, with only five minutes 
left in which to reach the station. 


Ten o’clock saw Frank making his way through 
Colonel B——’s brilliantly lighted parlours. 
Looking eagerly around, he espied Maud, sur- 
rounded as usual by a crowd, for she had many 
admirers beside the young lawyer. He could 
only catch a glimpse of her now and then, so, 
standing quietly, he waited till the crowd parted 
and he was able to see her plainly. Looking, he 
could see no violets; he rubbed his eyes and 
looked again ; but it did not improve his vision ; 
there were certainly no violets in the bonny 
brown hair. 

He stvod there, feeling himself grow white 
and cold, till he was conscious that his face would 
tell strange tales if anyone accosted him. Turn- 
ing, he left the room, going out on the veranda, 
and there sat and fought the bitter fight out. A 
less manly man would have blamed Maud, would 
have aceused her of leading him on for her own 
amusement ; but he loved her too well. He alone 
was to blame; he had thought it was love he 
read in the brown eyes raised so shyly to his; if 
she didn’t love him, that was enough ; he would 
never make her unhappy by alluding to it, but 
would try and be unselfish enough to be happy 
when he saw her so in some other man’s love. 

After a time he went back to the parlours, 
knowing he should be questioned as to his non- 
appearance if he did not. 

Now Maud had seen Frank when he entered 
the rooms first, and missed him when he 
disappeared, wondering what had become of 
him. 


When he entered the parlours again, she 
stood talking with someone. Looking at her as 
he passed, he said, “ Good evening,” and quietly 
passed on to where Miss Fenton stood, and Maud 
heard him ask her to dance. 

Annie Fenton was a sunny little blonde, and 
Frank had paid her more attention than anyone 
else except Maud. 

And now, when she saw them together, she 
thought, “ What if, after all, he does not love 
me? He has acted strangely this evening. 
Possibly he is' in love with Annie Fenton. It 
would be nothing very strange if he were. Men 
are ever fickle and changeable,” with a bitter 
smile, and the wisdom of her eighteen years. 
“ Not even to give me an opportunity to thank 
him for his flowers! . But he seems completely 
infatuated) with Annie Fenton,” looking at 
Frank; who was bending in seeming devotion 
over the little blonde’s chair. “ But I will show 
him I can be as gay as he; he shall never know 
I love him.” 

So Maud danced and flirted, till you would 
have thought she was the happiest of the happy ; 
but pride will do much, and pride upheld Maud 
till the weary party was at an end. 

After that, Frank avoided every place where 
he was likely to meet Maud, and became morose 
and melancholy. 

As for Mand, she went out as usual, but went 
in a listless fashion that had become 
habitual to her now, causing her mother much 
anxiety. 

But if Maud was miserable, Frank was no less 
so, though he, having more to occupy his atten- 
tion, did not feel it as keenly as she. Still, he 
was not feeling in avery cheerful mood, one 
morning, as he sat in his office, looking intently 
at the fe, and puffing at his? cigar like a whole 
voleano, when suddenly the door. was. thrown 
open, and in rushed the stranger who had picked 
up the lost note. 

“ How are you?” he inquired, seizing Frank’s 
hand and shaking it heartily. 





* First rate,” replied Frank. ‘‘ When did you 
get back.” 

“Oh, this morning; thought I would drop in 
and see how you were. Seems to me you’re not 
looking remarkably jolly; what’s the trouble ? 
Lost. your money, or has some one left you out 
of his will, or-——” with a laugh, looking at his 
friend’s gloomy face—‘‘has some one refused 
you? Come, I guess I’ve hit it this time,” he 


said, as his friend’s face slightly flushed. 
“ You were rather sweet on’ Miss Evans when I 
ree may as well own up; has she refused 
you?” 


‘Frank was naturally of a reticent nature, but 
he never could withstand Tom Lorimer. Why, 
he and Tom had known each other since the time 
they wore roundabout jackets—had helped each 
other out of innumerable boy scrapes—had been 
room-mates at college, and, after graduating, had 
settled in the same place. What! not confide in 
— ? It would be treason to the cause of friend- 

P:. i 

So, in answer to Tom’s question if Maud had 
refused him, he answered that she had, relating 
pnd manner in which the proposal had been 

e. 

“Well, I’m sorry for you,” said Tom, when he 
had finished his story. “I have been doing a 
little in that line myself since I have been away, 
and can imagine how I should feel if her answer 
had been no instead of yes.” 

He then proceeded to relate to Frank how he 
had met his divinity, made fierce love to her and 
had been accepted; going into lover’s raptures 
over her; to all of which Frank listened 
patiently. 

“But I’ve her photograph here,” taking it 
from his pocket, and handing it to Frank, and 
at the same time pulling out the lost note. 
“ Hullo! I’d forgotten about this.” 

Turning it over several times, but not gaining 
much information from the blank envelope, he 
proceeded to open it. 

Having perused a few lines he broke out 
with : 

“TI say, Frank, here’sa go! Some one has been 
writing a declaration of love and lost it! Want 
to hear it ?” 

He then related how it came into his posses- 
sion. 

«Let mesee it,” said Frank, excitedly, a gleam 
of hope crossing his mind that it was his note to 
Maud. ‘ 

When assured that this was really the case, he 
astonished his friend by jumping up, overturning 
his chair in his excitement, and demanding his 
hat and coat forthwith. 

Johnnie, entering about this time, caused a 
leasant little diversion. Frank pounced upon 
im, asking what he meant by doing errands in 

such a manner? 

While Tom tried to impress upon the mind of 
the bewildered youth the awful retribution that 
would surely overtake him if he did not own up 
and tell the truth. 

But Johnnie protested he had carried the box 
all right ; he owned he had fallen and the flowers 
rolled out. 

“But I picked ’em up,” snivelled Johnnie, 
“and gave ’em tothe young lady all right.” 

Frank was too happy to be very unforgiving 
toward the delinquent, so, after delivering a short 
lecture on carelessness, he told him that he 
would overlook it this time, if he would be more 
careful in the future. 

That evening found Frank ringing the bell at 
Mrs. Evans’ door. 

Jane ushered him into the parlour, where 
Maud sat. 

She had not ‘heard the door open, and ‘was 
quite startled when a manly voice at her side 
said : 

“Maud !” 

She started up with a glad cry as she saw 
Frank, and he needed no other assurance than 
the happy, blushing face that his love was 
returned. , 


Stretching out his arms to her she went, 


straight into them, and as he folded them 
around her he knew that for him the winter of 
his discontent had ended at last ina glorious 
summer. - * 





SELLING THE PROFESSOR. 


> 





AutHouGH the young rascal stole the idea, 
the method of its application was none the less 
pat and effective. Many of us may remember 
the old Scotchman’s outlook of wondrous vision 
on his native coast, but we can enjoy all the 
same the humour of the following, which hap- 
pened in Newcastle last year: 

Mr. Landor, Professor of Philosophy and 
Natural History of the Newcastle Seminary, 
was in the habit of walking out, with such 
members of his classes as cared to go with him, 
for purpose of observation and study of natural 
science. One day he stood upon the towering 
crest of the Swallows’ Cliff, overlooking the 
boundless stretch of the broad Atlantic ;° the 
larger part of his best class in chemistry and 
natural history was with him—perhaps eight or 
ten of them—youths from fourteen to seventeen 
years of age—who enjoyed his téaching, despite 
his disposition to oddity and occasional crusti- 
ness. 

He was willing to be questioned, but never 
willing to be disputed ; and though one of the 
kindest and most. gentle of men, and ready at 
all times to make personal sacrifice for the good 
of those under his charge, he was nevertheless 
exceedingly dictatorial, and prone to look upon 


the young gentlemen confided to his tutorage as 


so'many human machines which he alone could 
regulate and operate. 

They had been walking slowly, conversing 
upon various topics suggested by objects in their 
way, and the day was near its close when they 
reached the summit of the cliff. The sun was 
already sinking behind the distant hills and 
forests at their backs, and the great ocean wore 
a look grand and solemn. 

Not far away was a sail; a little farther was 
another ; and against the dim horizon, in the far 
distance, were distinguishable two or three 
white specks whose canvas was visible while the 
hulls bearing it were hidden from sight by the 
convexity of the earth’s surface. The professor 
pointed to the distant sails, and asked his pupils 
how far down the cliff they would have to de- 
scend in order to lose sight of them. Not very 
far, they thought. 

“Certainly not,” said the. tutor. 

And then he launched forth upon the subject 
of the powers of human vision, especially as 
connected with objects seen over the ocean. 

* Look ye, young gentlemen,” he said, with a 
strong touch of the dictatorialand grandiloquent 
in his style. ‘What do you fancy to be the ut- 
most stretch of human vision—I mean, looking 
over the ocean? That is,” he added, as he 
noticed the hesitation of his pupils, “at what 
distance, if any, do you imagine an object would 
fail to impress the retina and the optic nerve ?” 

Dick Marble, a keen-eyed, handsome youth, 
full of good sense, yet capable of nonsense, 
studious and diligent, and yet full to the brim 
with fun and humour—a youth of fifteen, hail- 
ing from the thriving town of Soca—being the 
foremost scholar of the class, and the admitted 
spokesman, took it upon himself to.answer. He 
did not think there was any limit to the power 
of the organs of vision; or, if there was, nothing 
in nature could demonstrate it. 

The professor looked at him wonderingly, and 
then severely. 

** What do you mean, sir, by saying there is 
no limit to human capacity? But (with a wave 
of the hand) we will not argue that point. Re- 
membering the rotundity of the earth—the con- 
vexity of its surface—and. allowing for the 
elevation at which we stand above the level of 
the water--say, two hundred and fifty feet—at 
what distance could we see an object beyond the 
horizon? Now, observe, what we call the horizon 
is where, to our vision, the water and the sky 
seem to meet; so those ships, the lofty sails of 
which we can just descry, must be beyond 
what, to us, is the horizon. Do you comprehend 
me ?” 

Dick nodded assent. 

“Then, Master Richard Marble, there we 
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have an effectual—a limit absolute—to. human 
vision : the intervention of the'earth’s surface ; 
and yet, as is the case with those ships, we can 
see objects which are beyond that line of inter- 
vention.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

«¢ Ah, and now, how far, think you, might an 
object be beyond that intervening line, and yet 
be apparent to our sight ?” 

«T should say, sir, nature offers no limit.” 

** Richard, would you trifle with me? While 
Iam trying to impress valuable truths upon 
your mind, can you find no better use for 
your = 
At that point Dick stopped the irate peda- 
gogue with a sweep of the hand, at the, same 
time directing his attention to a luminous spot 
upon the horizon where the moon, only a day 
past its full, was lifting its silvery face above 
the bed of waters. 

“How far away is that object, my dear Pro- 
fessor ?” 

« Ah—but—that is—a——” 

“No, no,” cried Diek, as the tutor stumbled, 
and the other pupils laughed, “don’t beg the 
question., Giye me the benefit of my position. 
You said nothing of what or where the distant 
object should be. We were simply discussing 
the powers of human vision. Where, dear sir, is 
its limit ?” 

The professor could enjoy a joke whenit cam 
with propriety, and he acknowledged himse 
vanquished on that occasion. 8..C. J. 





———————EEEE 


HOW BOYS MAY SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


et 


* 

Tue choice of an occupation deperids partly 
upon the individual preference, and partly upon 
circumstances. It may be that you are debarred 
from entering upon that business for which you 
are best adapled: fn that case, make'the best 
choice in your power. Apply yourself faithfully 
and earnestly to whatever you undertake, and 
you cannot well help achieving a ‘moderate 
success. Patient application sometimes leads to 
great results. 

You emphasise thé fact of your being a poor 
boy, but this affords no grounds of discourage- 
ment. Not only many, but most of our success- 
fal business and professional men wére trained 
in the hard school of penury, 

So numerous are the cases that it almost 
seems as if poverty, itistead of being a hindrance, 
‘were a positive help, Rich boys are often spoiled 
and their energies sapped and undermined, by 
luxurious habits, the’too free use of monéy, and 
the lack of that discipline which comes from 
indigence. 

As as element of stecéss great stress must be 
laid upon incorruptible integrity, which of late 
years is unforttnately too rarely found, A busi- 
tess man once said to the writer: 

*T can find — of smart young men to 
work for me. What I want isan honest clerk, 
who IT can implicitly trust.” 

Searcely a day passés in which some defalca- 
tion is not bronght'to light. Wide-spread misery 
often results from the lax principles of some 
young man placed im a position of trust. Let 
our young friend resolve that he will live on 
bread and water rather than appropriate a 
penny that is not his own. Let him imitate the 
stern integrity of John Quincy Adams, who 
would not write a ptivate letter upon Govern- 
ment paper, but provided a separate stock of 
stationery for such uses. A boy or man who 
establishes a reputation for strict honesty will 
not remain out of employment. 

Don’t give up all your time to business. Re- 
serve a part, if only an hour daily, fof reading 
and mental improvement. If Abbot Lawrence 
had been familiar only with the details’ of “his 
business he would never have received the‘ap- 
pointment of ambassador, a place which he filled 
with credit to himself and to his country. 

Some men prominent in business ‘have found 
time also for a wide and varied course of reading, 
which made them agreeable and instructive 
companions. Once at adinner party an eminent 





clergyman made an incorrect historical allusion, 
and was at once set right by a quiet merchant 
who sat beside him. . 

Last of all, remember that you owe a debt to 
humanity. Try to live and labour so that the 
world may be the richer and mankind the hap 
pier for your having lived.. A great inventor; 
a great philanthropist, leaves w legacy to his 
race. Who can estimate the incalculable debt 
of the world to the inventor of printing, of the 
steam engine, of the telegraph? Who will 
deny that. Washington, Franklin and. John 
Howard helped to make the world better’ thar 
they found it? How long will the memory of 
Scott, of Dickens, anid of Thackeray live in the 
fund of innocent pleasure which their works are 
destined to afford for generations to come? All 
cannot attain their celebrity or entulate their 
great achievements, but no dhe is so humble 
that he cannot promote in some degree the hap- 
Piness of those. around him. | » 

A good mother, when her son was leaving the 
home of /hisichildhood snd going out into the 
great world, knowing that he was ambitious; 
gave him this parting injunction = its! 

** My son, remember that though it is a good 
thing to bea igteat than, it is a great thing 'to be 
a man” 

. No sounder otf truer words were ever spoken: 
A great man may dazzle, ‘but a man is a 
beacon shining afar, by whose beneficial light a 
multitude are ‘enabled to walk in safety. The 
best success is often athieved by the humblest, 
and an obscure life well spent is, better than a 
wicked renown. 





—- 





FACETLA. 


Eeyprian Loans and Egyptian Beans—Ill- 
lent and Lent-ill. —Pun 
THE CAB HUNTERS. 
(Scene: An archway in the Strand. Time 11.30 
Pouring rain, theatres just ovér. Bene- 
ict, hailing passing cabs with the energy of 
despair, gives vent to his feelings.) 
Hi! Cab, cab, cab! Here, hansom, 
I'll gladly give the mam some 
Coppers who will fetch me here a cab, 
*Tis really no use bawling ; 
Hi! See that fellow crawling 
In ill conditioned fashion like a crab. 


Down the rain is pouring steadily ! 
We might have got one readily 
If you had come away, ma’am, when I 
said. 
There! *Tis no use scolding, Bella, 
I did not bring the umbrella, 
So ar Ay! nothing more upon that 


What an ending to an outing! 
“Call him ?” Well, dear, ain’t I shout- 
ing 
Here, cab, cab, cab! 
won’t hear, 
And away his horse he’s whipping. 
Well, ma’am, if you are' dripping 
I wish you wouldn’t drip into my ear. 


The stupid fool’ 


Like you I know I’m getting 
A most infernal wetting ; 
You look, my dear; like some poor half- 
drowned drab. 
Now; Bella, you must want sense 
To talk such utter nonsense. 
« Not eying ?” Hi, there! Cab, ¢ab, 
cab! 


Here’s one at last. My gracious, 

« Engaged!’ Tis, too vexatious ! 
*Tis no good being cross, ma’am, so 
don’t talk; ; 7 

It’s no good your interposing ; 
See, the houses are now closi 
So, my dear, we'll make. the best of it— 


and walk, —Judy. 
Tue History of Five Little Pige—Their tails. 
, —Fun. 





4 





NICETIES,. 


Town Gzntutman (who has got into the 
wrong compartment) : “Is this carriage smok- 
ing ?” 

Country Gentieman: “No, sir, for sartain 
she baint.” ‘ 

'. G.: “Then, confound it, why are you 
smoking in it ?” 

(But the country gentleman wouldn’t tell 
him, and there was the deuce and all of a row 
about it till the guard explained that the country 
gentleman had taken the town gentleman rather 
too literally.) —Fun. 

THE TABLES TURNED. 

(Lady Clara Robinson—née Vere de Vere-—is 
subject te fits of Radicalism. : After suddenly 
informing her daughter Gwendoline that kind 
hearts are more than coronets, and simple faith 
than Norman blood, she gives her permission 
to go and play with “ those nice daughters of 
the, people.”) 
Gwanpomins Rosmson: “You may. play 

with me, little girls f’ 

. Smart Davenrsr or THe Prorie: “If you 

please, miss, mother don’t like us to play with 

strange children.” ; —Punch. 
WHERE IGNORANCE I8 BLISS, ETC. 

(Flasher, having had his portrait painted for the 
Academy, maine the opinion of his friend Dabbs, 
a ont house painter.) 

'Danzs: Well, it’s. like: you ;: but if you’ve 

id thirty guimeas. for it you’vé been done. 
W » there ain’t half a pound of paint on the 
whole thing!” 

D. D.'D. D. 


(The Premiér’s Policy ; or, Sir W. V. H. 
Improved.) 
Aproap,—Death, Danger, and Disease, 
Disaster, and Distrust. 
At Home.—Disquiet, ;Deep . Distress, , 
Dishonour, an i . 
—Punch. 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, ETC. 


Yeomanry Orrtczr : “ What do you call that, 
sir? Where did you get it?” 

Farure O’Bierpms: “ A medal, your honour, 
sure. Our sergeant has three, and, bedad, I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t have one. My own 
sow won it last Cattle Show.” —Judy. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“TLornzo.” By the author of The Mate of 
the Jessica.” 

*«Tiemon Ada.” By’ the atither of “ Orange 
Lily.” 
THe Sluggard’s Chronometer.” By theauthor 
of “ Layt-’un’s Instant Retkoner.” 

* Assault by Surgeons.” By the author of 
** Medical Batteries.” 

“Chippendale Chairs.” By the compiler of 
“Tables of Interest.” 

« Rhino.” By the authoress of Rhona.” 

Autumn.” By the atithor of “ The Master 
of Red Leaf.” —Funny Folks. 


ONE FOR HIS NOB. 


Swett (putting down exact money): “ There, 
that will save you any ‘intricate’ calculations.” 
Warrress (indignant) : “i don’t play — 4 


—Fun. 


with my ‘ calculations, sir.”’) 


“A 'SRA SICK EER, 

Wuiat is the difference between sea-gulls and 
a man hailing a hired carriage?, The gulls fly 
over the waves, the man. waives over'the ye 

.. —Fon. 
THE MAN OF AWFUL EXPERIENCE. — 

Littte Sweit: “ Waitaw, can you recom- 
mend your bitter ale?” 

Waiter: “ Well, it ain’t a beverage that I 
indulges in, but the ’oliday folks as comes in 
vans says it’s fust-rate.” ,.. —Tudy. 

& SEASIDE SLUDY. 

He: “Yes, the seaweed I meant’ was—the 
clearest, the most beautiful blue grey ty 

Suz; ‘ What nonsense you ate talking!” 

(And so he was, only she rather liked’ it.) 

—Judy. 
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THE DANGERS OF DILETTANTISM. 


Mr. Snipre (of “Snippe and Padwell,” Pall 
Mall): “Good afternoon, my lord, Pm proud 
to see you looking at my humble sketches. 

Nosiz Cuient: “’Uiloa, Snippe!» You don’t 
mean to say these caricatures ate by you ?” 

Mr. Surpre: “ Yes, indeed, my lord,” 

Nosiz Cuient: “By George! Why, they’re 
almost good enough for * Punch.’” 

Mr. Snrppz (modestly) : “They ought to be, 
my lord. I give the whole of my mind to 
them.” 

Nopre Curmnt: “The dence youdof It’s a 
pity you don’t: publish them: to the. world, 
Snippe.” 

Me. Swirprr (much flattered): ‘I daresay I 
shall some day; my lord.” 

Nosre Crient: “Ah, I would, if I were-you! 
And look here, Snippe, when.you do I'll. buy a 
set. But I’ll be hanged if youshallever measure 
me for another coat!" —Puneh. 


DELICATE FLATTERY. 


Farmer Jonzs: “ Well, how do you like that 
whisky, Mr. O’Brady ?” 

Mr. O’Brapy:. “ Shure, now, farmer, and 
isn’t it many a long day since I had the felicit 
to ‘ welcome’ such a salubrious toothful, bedad.” 

—Fun. 
THERE’S MANY A TRUE WORD, ETC. 

Passencer: “Ah, I wonder where ail this 
cheap furniture goes to ?” 

Driver: “Hm! I can tell yer whete it goes 
to.” 

PASSENGER: “ Yes ?” 

Driver: “Well, it just about goes all to 
pieces.” ; +Fun, 

A SAW SAGE, 


Oxtp GrippaRD, who has reduced his’ family, 
in these hard times, to German sausage for 
breakfast, tries to cheer them with the pro verb: 


that “when you come to the wurscht, things |; 


—Funny Folks. 
** REVENGE IS SWEET!” 


Parry (who had rung the night-bell at 3 
a.m.): Ob, so sorry to disturb you at this 
hour; but this prescription ”—(beseechingly) 
“if you'll kindly~it’s a matter of life” 

Trapresman: “ Who are you?” 

“Party: “Oh, I live at No. 4 in the crescent. 
My name is——” 

TRADESMAN (recognisitig former ctrstonier) : 
“Oh—ah—to be suré—I know, Well—you 
go and .knock ’em up at your Co-operative 


Stores ! !”” 
(Shuts window viciously.) —Puneh.. 


ORTHODOX! 


Tue Rev. Anexis TonsHER (going round his 
new parish): ‘*Of. course, you observe Lent, 
Mrs. Rickyard ?” 

Mrs. Rickyarp: “Oh, yes, sir, we allus hev 
pancakes o’ Shrove Tuesday !” —Punch. 


@. P. O. 


A MUSICIAN writes to complain that, under the 
new Post Office’ rules for promoting the public 
inconvenience, he cannot send MSS. musie by 
post. That’ is to say, routine fails to distin- 
guish between letters and notes. 

—Funny Folks. 


mend,” 


A QUAKER’S BLESSING. 

On being supplicated by his daughter to 
countenance the advances of one or other of her 
two eligible suitors, a member of the Society of 
Friends! so fat forgot -himself as to exclaim, 
“Anathema Maranatha!’ (Anna, thee may 
marry norther.) —Fun. 

LINKED SWEETNESS. 


Tue chain of wedlock commences with the 
wedding ring. —Funny Folks. 


Ta Patron Saint of Railways—St. Pan- 
crash. Punch. 
THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 


(Fair Enthusiast Playing Weber’s “Tl Moto 
Continuo ’’—the time Pestissimo). 


of musie): “Thanks, I mayn’t understand 
music, but I can take a hint.” 

F. E.: “ Good gracious, captain, what do you 
mean ?” 

C. D. S.: *No offence; but I understand. 
You are hurrying to get me gone. I will do 
myself the pleasure of returning when you have 
time to play it slow.” —Punny Folks. 
Tue Durham: colliers’ are fiercely’ nrustering 
for mischief, but what will be the of the 
heat of the Durham mustered without beef. 


— 





OUT OF THE NEST. 


(eee 


TP morning opened fresh and fair; 
There was no portent in the air 
Blew from the west; 
And so we let our little birds— 
Our two—with many warning words, - 
Out of the nest. 


Around the roof-tree for awhile’ 
Beneath the mother’s anxious smile 
The nestlings played ; 
ill toward the pageant of: the 


west, 
With sunset’s golden glories drest, 
They, wondering, strayed. 


They strayed:: we mever thought, 
t 


alas! 

Their feeble fiutterizigs could pass 
Beyond our ken! 

But ere the sun resi his crown 

The Wizard of the Snow came down, 
And strewed the glen. 


That was a night of wail and woe ; 
We sought them through the: blinding 
snow 
In vain—in vain! 
A hundred bearded men fared forth, 
And east, and west, and south, and 
north. 
They scoured the plain. 


And sometimes one would backward 


speed, 
His strong voice’shaking like a reed 
Piped in a blast, 
And say, “The morning will be 
elear ; 
We'll find your nestlings, never 
fear, 


When this is past!” 
They did! Where still the valley 
1 


ay 
Untrodden, in the morning *grey 
A feeble track 
They found and followed till~ah, 
well, 
With tears that unavailing fell, 
_ They brought them back ! 


And now the nest is bare ; but God 
Who thus hath lain His chastening 
‘od 


r 
Upon our breast, 
He knows, for ever and a day; 
We did not think our birds could 


stray 
Far from the nest ! c& DG. 


fs 


Ir you would be exempt from uneasiness, do 
nothing which you know or suspect is’ wrong; 
and if you wish to enjoy the present pleasure, 
always do everything in your power which you 
know to be right. 

Tuere is very little virtue in- being good if 

‘ou have no temptation to be bad. It was Mark 
Tain who said that he was better than George 
Washington, because Washington couldn’t tell 


EpucaTIion is not a preventive of crime, but 
its diffusion will certainly help the people to 
know the advantages of obedience, the policy of 
honesty, and dangers of doing, wrong. 

Somz unknown philosopher observes: A little 
girl who can put ona square patch may not be 
s0 accomplished as one who can work a green 
worsted dog on a yellow ground, but she is of 
far more value in the community.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_——- 


Scorcx Sort Carz.—1. One pound of but- 
ter, half pound of sugar, one and three-quarter 

pounds of flour’; knead well together, and roll 

out in cakes one half inch thick. 2. One pound 

of flour, half pound butter, one-fourth pound 

sugar; éream the butter and sugar together and 

add the flour. Roll it half an inch thick, and 

‘bake slowly. If the cake is preferred very sweet 

use six ounces.sugar.. .. ct ns 

Inpran Loar.—Take one pint of sour milk, 

one | half-pint of sweet mibk, one teacupful of 
molasses, one-half teacupful of butter, two tea- 

spoonfuls of saleratus, one large teaspoonful of 
salt, three eggs, one pint of wheat fiour, one 
quart of yellow Indian meal; bake in'a deep tin 
basin, in an oven of same heat: as for cake, for. 
one and a half hours. 

Fritrrers.—One pint of milk, one egg welk 
beaten, flour to make a rather stiff batter ; 
before dropping into the boiling lard, add one 
teaspoonful of’ Borwick’s baking powder: May 
be varied by adding sliced apples. 





= = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—---— 





Tur latest American notion is “‘aclub within 
aclub.” It takes the form of arranging social 
and festive doings in bodies of twenty or thirty, 
and extends to tours, summer outings, and 
sporting matters. 

A Broox.yn correspondent writes, in relatiom: 
to ladies’ walking matches:—The mass of 
blisters on Miss R.’s feet might be photographed 
to advantage, in order to show ‘the public the: 
real agony that female pedestrians are supposed: 
to undergo. 


Dr. Carver, the champion. shot of America, 
who has heen astonishing us. with his extra- 
ordinary rifle’ practice, caused quite a sensation 
‘in the Row a few days ago. A tall man, in boots’ 
that looked quite suited tothe prairie, with a. 
Californian steed and a Californian saddle, is not 
to be seen every day in Hyde Park. 


Tis is the way in which a git] recently dis- 
posed of a young man: “You have asked me 
pointedly if I can marry you, and I have: an- 
swered you pointedly that Iean. I can marry 
aman who makes love toa different girl every 
month. I can marry a man whose main occupa- 
tion seems to be to join in gauntlet in front of 
churches and theatres 1nd comment audibly on 
the people who are compelled to pass through 
‘it. Ican marry a man whose only means of 
support is an aged father. I can marry a man 
who boasts that any. girk ean be won with the 
help of a good tailor and an expert tongue. I 
can marry such a man, but I w—o-n-t!” 

Mr. MacDzrmort, who made his name and 
fame by. singing the great Jingo as has 
again appealed to the sympathy of hisaudiences 
by his new song, “True Blue,” the words being 
set to a, capital tune; in this patriotic song 
Britons are recommended to stick to the old 
ship, “and with a new election near, there may 
be dirty weather.” It is Conservative in feel-' 
ing, and meets with uproarious applause. Some 
say that MacDermott is a University man, 
others that he began life as a common sailor. 
Anyhow he has again “struck ile.’ He sings 
at three halls nightly, four songs at each, 
and is drawing about £30 a week as salary at 








Carrain Dz Spoonre ‘(who knows nothing 


a lie, while he could but wouldn’t. 


each. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Harrr.—There is no better ing medicine than the 
oki sulphur, cream of tartar, and treacle mixture. 

Emitiz.— When a lady and gentleman are out riding or 
walking it is the lady’s place to propose going home. 

No Name.—1l. See answer to “ O. J. P.” in No. 836. 2. 
A young lady is of at twenty-one, 

Cruns.—Innert a short advertisement in the“ Morning 
Advertiser,’” a London paper circulating among publi- 


cans. 

Haxv &,Hearr must understand that unless corre- 
spondents enclose full name and address, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, we 
cannot take any notice of their communications. 

A Corstant ReapEer.—Your best and cheapest remedy 
is to take the child to the workhouse, stating your case; 
doubtless the authorities will actin the matter. 

C. McD.—Your hair “falling off” is either owing to 
constitutional weakness or neglect. Wash the scalp 
frequently with cold water and keep the hair short. 
Occasionally use the following mixture. Olive oil two 
omnces, tincture of cantharides quarter of an ounce, oil 
of rosemary thirty drops. 

Exarne.—The servant can claim the month’s wages. 

Morre..—The young maa having courted you for two 
years, and being now in a position to marry, your parent 
should plainly usk him his intentions, and failing a satis- 
factory answer, he is liable to an action for breach of 
promise. 

E. M.—Your advertisement appeared in No. 836, at the 
tep of the centre column. 

Brrrr.—The increase of late of hysteria in females is 
ascribed by medical men to originate from high-heeled 


boots. 

Carrie (Woed Street).—Send to Messrs. Davis & Co., 
sewing-machine manufacturers, for an illustrated price 
list. ey have opened a new city branch near you, 67 
ani 68, Cheapside. We know of no cheaper or better firm, 
quality and price considered. 

Jessiz.—There is an old Thuringian custom, a love 
charm, that would possibly be the subject of the picture. 
A girl with many lovers tries to discover which of them 
is to be her future husband. She pulls the petals, one by 
ane, from the flower, and as she drops them in the water 
names each one after alover. The leaf that floats longest, 
sinking last, represents her future husband. 

Dxporau.—Speaking correctly, there are only four arts 
—painting, sculpture, music, and architecture. The 
French Academy admits a fifth, viz., dancing. It seems 
hard to exclude poecry from the group of the arts, but 
you will see that though the spirit of it is identical with 
those we have named, its letter is different. 

Wit1.—If the settlement on the wife is made bona fide, 
the husband not being insolvent at the time, the settile- 
ment will be good as against any calls that may be made 
on the bank shares in both cases. 

One 1s Distress.—Tell the chemist you want a pre- 
Pom one made up for the purpose you require it, remind- 
ing him to put in the belladonna. 

E. A. B.—We should not advise anyone in whom we 
were interested to go ont to New Zealand yet awhile. We 
may answer you more fully next week. 

Law.—Genernally an inventory is made, and someone 
left in possession. The goods must be sold within a 
reasonable time. Tools and implements of trade up to 
the value of £5 are exempt from seizure. 

F. C.—The true cause of our so often having unsea- 
sonably cold weather in the first half of May is that when 
with the return of Spring the ice floes in the Arctic Sea 
begin to float southward, cold currents of air proceed to 
us. Perhaps this year, owing to a severe winter, the sea 
has been frozen farther south, so that the melting has 
begun earlier than usual. 

Sistrr.—Your case is a very unfortunate one and is 
deserving of pity. You should be as kind and considerate 
towards = grandmother as possible. Your brother 
ought to be handed over to theauthorities when he treats 
you and your grandmother with brutality, Show him 
this answer and he may perhaps mend his manners to- 
wards you. 

T. G.—If you did not know the young man you should 
not have accepted his offer unless you felt incompetent 
to drive home yourself. It was forward in him to ask 
permission to call, especially if he was a stranger to 
you, 





M. E. K., nineteen, a domestic, tall, brown hair, blue 
eyes, would like to correspond with a gentleman about 
twenty, good-looking. 

Watrrr and Tom, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Walter is dark, good-looking. 
Tom is twenty-one, fond of music, and of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Braycn Pier, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about nineteen. He 
is fair, fond of children. 

Ross and Grertrupr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gen Rose is eighteen, 
fair hair and eyes, medium height, fond of home and 
— Gertrude is eighteen, fond of home, medium 

eight. 

Suir’s Curzr Orricer, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
thirty-one, would like tocorrespond with a young widow 
vere Mf view to matrimony. Must be dark, and medium 

eight. 

C. B. and F. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. C. B. is twenty-one, good-tem- 
pered, dark brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 
F. L. is twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
fond of home, loving: Rspondents must be about the 
same age. 

Li1ure and Niu, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Lillie is eighteen, brown hair and eyes, fond of nome and 
— Nellie is eighteen, dark, thoroughly 4 ti 
cated. 

Currsr, Joutyr Boat, and Gatxer, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Cutter is tall, handsome, dark hair and ‘eyes, 
fond of children. Jolly Boat is of a loving disposition, 
ae oe home. Galley is good-looking, loving, fond of 

neing. 

Eccs Homo and Semper Fipe.is, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Ecce Homo 
is twenty, tall, fair, good-looking. Semper Fidelis is 
twenty, medium height, fair, fond of home. Respondents 
must be about nineteen. 





WOUNDED, 


*T1s easier to bear 
The heaviest weight of care, 
The shock of battle, and the prisoner's fare, 
Than to endure the pain 
Of bitter words, that gain 
An entrance to the heart, and there remain, 


*Tis such an easy thing 
A bitter taunt to fling, 
We often smile when others feel the sting ; 
But how the blood is sti 
By an ungracious word 
From one above all other friends preferred ! 


The castle may not fall, 
Nor enemies appal, 
If there are loyal watchmen on the wall; 
But ope the doors to sin, 
And troubles soon begin, 
A single traitor letting thousands in. 


*Tis easier to heal 
The suffering we feel 
From bullet wound, or thrust of glittering steel, 
Than to remove the dart, 
The agonising smart, 
An unkind word may give a loving: heart. 


*Tis easier to die, 
And bid the world good-bye, 
When youth, and health, and happiness beat 


igh, 
Than to live on, and brood 
In weary solitude. 
Misrepresented and misunderstood. J.P. 


Lone tyr, thirty, a widow, would liketo corresvond with 
a gentleman about forty with a view to matrimony. She 
is thoroughly domesticated, of a loving disposition, and 
fond of children. 

MaeEstos0, thirty-five, dark, professor of music, and a 
member of the Church of England, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about ten years younger, pretty, 
and also a member of the same church as himself. 

ANNIeE and Lizzr®, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentiemen witn a view to matrimony. Annie 
is of medium height, dark hair, blue eyes. Lizzie is 
tall, light hair, black cyes. Respondents must be about 
eighteen. 

Frank, twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about his own 
age, of a loving disposition, and fond of music and 
dancing. , 

Loyety Hee, nineteen, medium height, fair, brown 
hair, light eyes, wishes to correspond with a young man 
with a view to matrimony. Sheis loving, fond of home 
and children. 

NELLIE, eighteen, loving, brown hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. 

Rupert, eighteen, tal], brown hair, blue eyes, and fair, 
would like to correspond with a pretty, well-educated 
young lady. 

Maky and Lizzrr, two friends, wish to corresvond with 
two young men. Mary is nineteen, dark, light hair, of 
medium height, ioving. Lizzie is eighteen, ,ood-tempered, 
of a loving disposition. 

Carry M,, twenty-three, auburn hair, grey eyes, good- 
looking, fond of home, and of a loving disposition, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 
same age. 

CuLaRIcE, twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking, 





D. C., twenty, dark, medium height, wouid like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, fond 
of home. 

TaLKineG Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
medium height, dark bair and eyes, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady about the same age, fair, and 
fond of home cnildren, 

R. D., twenty, dark, of a loving disposition, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-two, good-tem- 


Frank W., twenty-one, curly hair, would like to corre- 
spond witn a young lady. Respondent must be eighteen, 
good-looking. 

Liu1ay M. would like to corresvond with a young man 
about twenty with a view to matrimony. She is twenty, 
fair, domesticated, medium height. 

A. G., eighteen, thorocghly domesticated, tall, dark, 
light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
disposition. 

D. B., eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. Bespondents must be 
about seventeen, domesticated, brown hair, biue eyes, 


_ 

Titty and Netrir, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Tilly is twenty, tall, fond of 
poe and children. Nettieis nineteen, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

R. H., twenty, dark, of a loving disposition, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two with a view to matrimony, ‘ 

ALICE, eighteen, medium height, dark brown hair, and 
hazel eyes, would like to corres with a gentleman 
about twenty-one, in a good position. 


‘CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Lonetr Herrr is responded to by—James, twenty- 
seven, tall, dark. , 
D. BR, by—E. A. C., eighteen, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, domesticated. ° : 
Harrr Tom by—M. S. 
Joutr- Jack by—C. B. Pp 
GrorcE M. by—S. M., thirty-five, fair, a widow. : 
Henrr W. by—Nanny W., eighteen, dark brown hair, 
hazél eyes, fair. ‘ : 
Sattor’s Dartine by—Lonely Jack, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, fond of home. +; 
ALDRED by—Ella S., medium height, curly hair, dark, 
good-tempered. 
G. M. by—Marian P., tall, fair, loving. 
M. N. by—Minnie, eighteen. 
G. A. by—Nellie, seventeen. 
ALpRED by—F. M., medium height, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. 
senna W. by—A. H., good-looking, of a loving dispo- 
sition. . 
P. T. by—A. 8., fond of home and children, medium 
height. 
J. W. by—Buffo, twenty-two, fond of home. 
G. K: by—Camilla, nineteen, brown hair, grey eyés, 


te. 
F. LS by—Passion Flower, twenty, dark hair and eyes, 


gure. 
Lovisa- by—Samuel L., twenty-one, dark curly hair, 
blue eves, of a loving disposition. 
L. W. by—Thomas W., twenty-one. ' 
_ by—Millie, twenty,. of medium height, and 


THEOPHILUS by—May, twenty, fair. 

Georgina by—William McQ. 

L. D. by—E. W. O. 
mu... N. by—Beatrice, brown hair, hazel eyes, fair, and 

ving. 

R. A. by—Connie, dark, loving. 

G. M. by—H. S., thirty, tall, dark, domesticated, fond 
of children. 

TrELxescorr by—Jessie Maud, twenty-eight, grey eyes, 
dark, fond of music. 

LEopotp by—Alice, brown eyes, fair, tall. 

FREDERICK by—Zillah, medium height, fair, tall. 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tue 
Loypox ReapER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent. to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfvence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shiliings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three- 

Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirr and Fasuiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

EvERrBODY’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXI. of Tue Lonpox Reaper’ 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the TiTLz and inpgx to Vol. XXXIL., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 196 (April) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, kigutpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tix Lowpow ReapER, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily autaors snouid 
retaim copies. 


Lonéon ; Pubiisned for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
4, Surtu & Co, 
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